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Four Months for 25 Cents. 


We offer Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER, from Ninth month 8 to 


New Year for 25 cents. 


We began in issue of Ninth month 1, the printing of 
Papers and Addresses presented at the Friends’ Conference at 


Chautauqua. 


We have no more numbers of Ninth month 1. 


FOR SALE. 


To close the estate of JOB R. MATHER a fine op- 
portunity is offered Investors or any one seeking a Sub- 
urban Home, to purchase 


A Picturesque Country Place 
at Penllyn 


on the North Pennsylvania Railroad, eighteen miles 
from Philadelphia. 

The Wissahickon Creek runs through this property. 
It has belonged for generations to an old Colonial family, 
and is susceptible of being made, by the expenditure 
of very little money, intoa magnificent country home. 

Buildings consist of Large Colonial Mansion of stone, 
Lodge House of stone, a Farmer’s Stone House, with 
large Stone Barn and Stabling. 

The ground through which the stream runs is adapted 
for pasturing of stock, the water being clear and pure. 
A substantial mill erected early in the century, with 
water power, is located on the stream at a suitable dis- 
tance from the dwelling. Grounds are shaded with old 
trees. This isan opportunity that does not often occur. 

Apply to the Executor at the adddress given below. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, 
409 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


CAROLINE RAU, ”°>ie 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED. 


Lizziz J. LamsBert, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

Thompeae Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Dinner 25 Cents 
12 to 2 p. m. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 
Rooms 50 cents per night. 
$3 and $4 per week. 
Address, 


ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Clerk: 
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A WELL-EDUCATED WOMAN FRIEND, OC- 

cupied a portion of the week, would like something 
to do the remaining portion. Capable of teaching draw- 
ing and painting, or assuming the care of children, or 


making herself useful in many ways. Address No. 154, 
this Office. 


A FRIEND, EXPERIENCED, DESIRES POSI- 
tion as reader and attendant, with invalid or elderly 
lady. Address No. 153, InrELLIGENCER Office. 





OARDING CAN BE OBTAINEDIN FRIENDS’ 


family, on line of Willow Grove trolley. Address 
Box 65, Jenkintown, Pa. 


WANTED.—COUNTRY, FIFTEEN MINUTES 

from Broad Street, efficient working housekeeper, 
apply, stating qualifications, salary, etc., for one week. 
H. W. G., this Office 








ANTED.—A LADY WILL GIVE HER TIME 
to a physician for some instruction in physiology 


and anatomy, with small compensation. Address A., 
this Office. 





WANTED.—BY A REFINED, INTELLIGENT 

young woman, a position as housekeeper or com- 
panion; thoroughly competent and experienced. Address 
C. B., Lock Box 9, Kennett Square, Pa. 


wa NTED.—A SITUATION AS HOUSE- 

keeper, or companion, by a women willing to be 
useful, good sewer. Reference. Address‘‘H,” Inrex- 
LIGENCER Office. 








ANTED.—PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
Meeting Extracts, 1842—women’s, and any other 
previous to 1880 will be acceptable. JOSEPH M. 
TRUMAN, JR., 1500 Race Street. 
EFINED WOMAN WISHES POSITION AS 
managing housekeeper or matron of Institution. 
Thoroughly experienced, highest reference. Address 
L. G., INTELLIGENCER Office, 


Two YOUNG MEN DESIRE BOARD IN THE 

city for the winter, in a small family, Friends pre- 
ferred. Terms to be moderate. 
Office. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
r-s0 a = Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OVERNESS.—VISITING, OR PERMANENT. 
Graduate of Friends’ Central School. Address 
No. 1532, this Office. 





Address No. 155, this 





Young Friends’ Association. 


Ts first autumn meeting of the Young 

Friends’ Association of Philadelphia will 
occur Second-day evening, Tenth menth 8, at 
eight o’clock, and will be devoted to Reminis- 
cences of the Chautauqua Conferences. 

A number of our members will contribute in 
the form of five minute talks, and also by lan- 
tern slide pictures from photographs made by 
themselves. 

All are invited. 

EMMA FELL PAxson, Sec’y. 





il FRIENDS’ 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel 
furnishes a os guarded education, ae 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ai 
JORMA W. SPEAKMAN |} Principals. 
Cecalers on on application. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Purits or Botn Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pi for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, ER, Sec’y. Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, ‘enna. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anv GIR.s. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Principal, 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
fer business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 





Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
7th. A successful School for nearly half a ey. 
Good buildings, beautiful and health: eotien 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, 

New Gymnasium. Terms §r 

For Cataiogues address the pal, 

F. P. BYE, oR DARLINGTON. 


Chelten Hills School, 
Wryncote, Penna. 


Will re-open Ninth month, 26. For circulars address, 
ANNIE H EACOCK, Principal. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


| eeetanaie Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pe 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ati rue yeas 
Oczan Env or Tennessee Ave. 
pam > + A 
Enlarged, remodelled, apeel bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and co comforta 


. E. aH. Ni. HUMPTON. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street ievel. JAMES HOOD. 


Resae Messen. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


5. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
_ |S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
Sa Special attention given to serv 
DA ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth on whilladelphis® Penna. 
JOSEPH L. an. 





Young Friends’ Ta, 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


LEATHERINE 


Makes Shoes WATERPROOF 


LEATHERINE saves you from buying rubbers. 


LEATHERINE makes your shoes soft and comfortable and last 


much longer. 


LEATHERINE is easy to apply. 


Ask your dealer for it, or send 


25c. for a package to 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1900. 
XXXIX. 
WHOEVER rightly advocates the cause of some thereby 
promotes the good of the whole. 





Joun Woo.man. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


O BEAUTIFUL, my Country ! 
Be thine a nobler care 
Than all thy wealth of commerce, 
Thy harvests waving fair ; 
Be it thy pride to lift up 
The manhood of the poor ; 
Be thou to the oppressed 
Fair Freedom’s open door. 


For thee our fathers suffered, 
For thee they toiled and prayed ; 
Upon thy holy altar 
Their willing lives they laid. 
Thou hast no common birthright, 
Grand memories on thee shine ; 
The blood of pilgrim nations 
Commingled flows in thine. 


O Beautiful, our Country ! 
Round thee in love we draw ; 

Thine is the grace of Freedom, 
The majesty of Law, 

Be Righteousness thy sceptre, 
Justice thy diadem ; 

And on thy shining forehead 
Be Peace the crowning gem ! 


1884. F. L. HosMER. 


Papers and Addresses at Chautauqua. 
IV. 
THE RELATION OF PHILANTHROPY TO RELIGION. 
BY WILLIAM M. JACKSON, 


RasBl, which is the greatest of the Commandments 
in the Law? asked a learned Pharisee of our Master, 
and Jesus replied: ‘‘ Moses indeed gave unto your 
fathers Ten, but I declare unto you Two,—Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind. And a 
second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Commandments? nay more,—for in these are 
contained the whole law and the Prophets. Do you 
ask my authority? Not as did your great Lawgiver, 
amid thunders and lightning, and thick darkness 
on Mount Sinai heard I the voice of Jehovah, but 
within my inmost soul came the Divine Message : 
“I can of myself do nothing : as I hear, I judge, and 
my judgment is righteous, because I seek not mine 
own will but the will of Him that sent me.” And my 
credentials are not peculiarly mine, for they are such 
as were also the prophets’,—“ The Spirit of the Lord 
S upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
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the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and of recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” 

Here we have the key-note of the life of the Great 
Master, the fundamental tone to which his whole 
character was adjusted; his aspiration, his religion. 
And its fulfillment ? Ask Mary Magdalen. Ask the 
Publicans. Ask the woman taken in adultery. Ask 
the sisters, Mary and Martha, in whose sorrow he 
wept, or the widow of Nain, whose grief he quenched. 
Ask the prostitute whose alabaster cruse of ointment 
has made her namelessness a perfumed memory 
during the centuries. 

It is to the /ost sheep of Israel, the outcast from 
Jewish society, that he is called. What infinite ten- 
derness of heart he has! ‘“ Lord, if thou wilt thou 
canst make me clean,” cries the leper. ‘I will, be thou 
clean!’’ comes the instant response. If I may even 
touch the hem of His garment, I shall be whole, said 
the woman twelve years an invalid. Daughter, be of 
good comfort, thy faith hath made thee whole. We 
marvel not that impetuous, yet clear-visioned Peter 
should say of him, he went about doing good because 
God was with him. 

The Nineteenth Century discoveries in Science,— 
that the Universe as it now exists is the product of 
“an ever gradual and never ceasing evolution, which 
is due to resident forces ; that the seemingly different 
kinds of forces—light, heat, electric, and chemical, are 
but different manifestations of a single force ; that the 
material which constitutes the sun, the stars, the 
nebulz, to the extremest verge of the universe, is 
precisely of the same kind as that which constitutes 
the earth ;—that matter, everywhere, from the infinite 
immensity of the stellar world, to the infinite minute- 
ness of the molecules, is thrilled with an Omnipresent 
energy which never rests ; demonstrate that this is 
not a finished, but an ever-developing, ever-maturing 
universe. He who meditates may behold the Immi- 
nent Spirit transforming matter now as surely as when 
first the morning stars sang together. Moreover, as 
though he were present when God laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, the intelligence of man discerns an 
Intelligence in the plan of the universe with which his 
cultured reason may be brought into sympathy and 
accord; and, as far as he learns to read the story of 
Creation, so far does he assimilate himself with the 
Creator. ‘‘I am reading the very thoughts of God”’ 
cried the enraptured astronomer Roemer, as he 
solved the problem of the measurement of the velocity 
of light ; and so he was, as surely as did the Prophets, 
for as far as man learns to read truly the story of 
Creation, so far does he enter into Communion with 
the Mind of God. 
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But he who finds God only in the immensities of 
space finds not, as Jesus did, the Aeart of God. For 
while the contemplation of Omnipotence cannot fail 
to inspire awe, it does not engender love. The dis- 
tance in mightiness is too wide between God and man 
to demonstrate his close relationship. ‘‘ When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers: the 
moon and stars which Thou has ordained,”’ cries the 
Psalmist, “‘ what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
or the Son of Man that thou visiteth him!” And 
the physical world returns no answer that satisfies the 
soul. The destruction of human life on land and sea 
by nature’s unharnessed forces, the horrors of famine 
and of pestilence, of the unbridled tempest and vol- 
canic energy, will be set against the benign and gentle 
influences of the elements,—the beneficent sunshine, 
fertilizing rain, and health-bestowing zephyr. To the 
degree that man has acquired a knowledge of the 
laws of nature and become the controller of nature’s 
energies, that is to say, to the degree that he has as- 
similated his character to that of his Creator, to that 
degree only has he developed his power to appreciate 
the preponderance of the good over the evil in nature. 
In the struggle for existence with unintelligent men, 
the multitudes perish, the few survive to manhood’s 
prime, and unstudied nature seems for more oft a 
cruel tyrant, despotic in her dealings, than a kind and 
loving friend of man. Many are’ the victims to 
Moloch that have been sacrificed to appease the angry 
God that primitive man discovered in the outward 
world, not having yet learned to find a Dearest Friend 
within the recesses of his own being. 

About twenty-five years ago, in a course of lec- 
tures given at Harvard College, Prof. John Fiske 
promulgated the theory that the greatly prolonged 
period of helpless babyhood in the human offspring, 
compared with that of the young of any other animal, 
was the fundamental cause of the superiority of man 
over the rest of the animal kingdom. The long 
period of infancy, during which the human child de- 
manded maternal care in order that it might survive 
at all deepened and strengthened the mother love 
and in its elementary form this mother love denoted 
the beginning of the epoch when the struggle for the 
life of self developed into the grander phase,—the 
struggle for the life of others. In this grew the 
relationship of father and mother, brothers and sisters ; 
the family, the unit of human society, came into ex- 
istence, and the elements of sympathy, tenderness, 
and compassion were born. From the family love it 
was but a step to the development in the human 
character of a regard for the welfare of the more dis- 
tant relatives, and thus abetted by the need of co- 
operative action on the part of many families to best 
preserve existence, grew up the Clan or Tribe, and, 
in regular process, the State and Nation. 

Thus by a natural process inherent in his being, 
the knowledge of the character of God developed in 
man. The Omnipotent Power that over-rules the 
universe and which, in all ages, has appealed to the 
amazement and reverence of man, has in the process 
of time become translated to his understanding, and 
hence increasingly active in his soul, as the paternal 


spirit that appeals to his affection and gratitude. 
Man is remembered, and the soul of man is visited, 
because from the foundation of the world the Power 
that makes for righteousness has been an inherent 
factor in creation. The stars in their courses have 
been in sympathy with the tenderest and most loving 
emotions of the human heart. 

The law within the heart, allowed free course, 
so leads to the subordination of individual interests 
to the larger interests of the social organism, that 
(obedient to their altruistic impulses) the most truly 
noble of the race find their greatest pleasure in 
relinquishing wealth and power, in order that they 
may make their fellowmen more comfortable and 
happy. God, by invitation, assumes power in his 
kingdom. Always resident there He becomes regnant 
there. Gentle and timid women have become heroic 
under this control. Elizabeth Fry and Dorothea Dix, 
spending their lives in ministering to criminals, pau- 
pers, and insane ; tenderly reared girls as Florence 
Nightingale and Clara Barton, dauntlessly aiding the 
wounded soldiers on battlefields ; Grace Darling and 
Ida Lewis braving the tempest-tossed sea that they 
may save drowning sailors, were simply loyal to the 
Divinity within their own souls,—or, as the first 
named would say, merely obedient to the light. 
‘The Higher Law than the Constitution” that 
William H. Seward proclaimed from his seat in the 
Senate, was a recognition of the divine purpose im- 
planted in human character in the infancy of the 
race. In his own image God created man,—not as 
to his physical, but as to his mental and spiritual 
being ; and it becomes the aspiration of man to enter 
mind and soul into a more and more intimate re- 
lationship with his Creator, and to perfect his charac- 
ter by assimilating it to the Divinity which stirs with- 
in him, ever creating ideals that incite to purer living 
and nobler striving. 

In adjusting that relationship he finds that he has 
to deal with the entire universe. The plane upon 
which he entered upon the work was where he accom- 
modated his physical being to the environment of 
nature, and it yet remains a part of his best religious 
work to so live that he keeps his life in perfect har- 
mony with the sanitary laws of the world he lives in. 
Following this is the development of his intellect to 
an appreciation and understanding of the laws govern 
ing the evolution of his own highest self. Here he 
finds he has to deal largely with his fellow men, in 
social and political relations, and herein the chiefest 
field for his religious growth lies open before him. 
And the idea of God underlies it all. 

From a scientific standpoint, man can understand 
himself only as he relates his experience to ‘‘a Power 
not of himself” (yet resident within himself) “ that 
makes for Righteousness.” He has no formula ex- 
pansive enough to express, nor hath it entered into 
his heart to conceive, what this Power is, but he has 
learned by his experiences that, as far as he knows, 
God is like his own best self, a moral Being ;—and 
that he may have, if he will, infinite possibilities of 
adapting his life to a harmonious relationship with 
the larger life “in which he lives and moves and 
























































has his being.”” The lines of experience upon which 
he has found progression toward this Larger Life are 
fundamentally ethical. Pursuing these he catches 
glimpses of the character of ‘‘ the everlasting source 
of all phenomena”’ and realizes that he is indeed 
himself a Child of God. 

Thus the revelations of Science confirm the teach- 
ings of the Great Master, that the woof of all true 
religion is philanthropy. This was his prayer: 
‘Even as thou Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be in us.” And this the standard,— 
‘By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another.” Thus the 
Commandments are like unto each other ; for ‘‘ Who- 
soever doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither 
he that loveth not his brother.”’ 





REPORT ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
BY HENRY W. WILBUR, NEW YORK. 


There has been no change in the status of the 
States regarding the infliction of the death penalty 
since the meeting of the last Conference. 

The States of Colorado, Maine, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin do not inflict the death pen- 
alty. In the State of Texas the signature of the 
Governor must be attached to the death warrant, so 
that the infliction of capital punishment is practically 
in the hands of the executive of that State. 

The workings of the law in the States where the 
death penalty has been abolished, the superintendent 
made a matter of investigation, in letters sent to the 
proper authorities in each State. 

It was the purpose of this inquiry to get at certain 
facts, such as convictions for murder, persons under 
life sentence who have been pardoned, and whether 
in the opinion of the official most competent to judge, 
the abolition of the death penalty tends to increase or 
decrease the commission of the crime of murder. 

In Colorado the death penalty was abolished in 
1897, and from that time up to First month I, 1900, 
there were three pardons granted to life prisoners. 
The number of persons convicted of murder in the 
State in 1899 was nine. In the opinion of the Secretary 
of the Board of Charities and Correction, the infliction 
or non-infliction of the death peralty has nothing to 


do with the increase or decrease of the crime of 


murder. 

In the State of Maine the death penalty was abol- 
ished in 1876, and in 1883 the law providing for its 
infliction was reénacted. This law was repealed in 
1887, and a law abolishing the death penalty was 
passed and still remains on the statute book. The 
Attorney-General of the State in his report for 1898 
says: “I think it may now safely be said that the 
sentiment in favor of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment in Maine is such that it is not likely again to be 
established.” The reports of the Attorney-General 
for a dozen years, show marked fluctuation in the 
number of murder cases. In the main, however, the 
number of murders was less during the years in 
which the death penalty was not inflicted. The pres- 
ent Attorney-General says he thinks that “ when 
a person commits the crime of homicide, either pre- 
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meditated, or in the heat of passion, and especially as 
the result of an attempt to commit another crime, the 
question of result of such acts is but little thought of, 
and the murderer little expects being brought to 
justice and sentence when the crime is committed.”’ 


In Maine, in 1898, there were but three prosecutions 
for murder, all of whom were convicted. 

Rhode Island has a population a little more than 
one-third that of Maine, yet the number of homicides 
was five against Maine’s three. There were no par- 
dons granted last year to persons undergoing life im- 
prisonment. The warden of the State says : “ I think 
murder is on the increase in Rhode Island.” 

Wisconsin abolished the death penalty in 1853. 
The number of persons convicted of murder in the 
first degree in 1899, was seven. No one undergoing 
life imprisonment was pardoned in that year. The 
Sécretary of State says that it is impossible to make 
any comparison between the two penalties for murder, 
life imprisonment and the death penalty, on account 
of the long time since the latter was abolished. 

As illustrating the difficulty of securing convic- 
tions for murder where the death penalty is inflicted, 
the records of the District Attorney’s office of the city 
and county of New York are suggestive. In the year 
1898, 43 persons were indicted for the crime of murder 
in New York City, and but two of the number were 
convicted ; in 1899 the number indicted was 36, and 
the number convicted three. Thus out of 79 indict- 
in two years there were but five convictions. 

Attempts were made but in two States in the 
Union, during the current year, to secure the passage 
of laws abolishing the death penalty. Bills were in- 
troduced in the legislatures of New York and Massa- 
chusetts having this end in view. In both States the 
bills failed of passage. 

In New York a delegation of the Representative 
Committee of the New York Yearly Meeting visited 
Albany, and argued in behalf of the bill before the 
Committee on Codes of the Assembly. It was re- 
ported that a majority of the Committee was in favor 
of the bill, but it was not reported because the party 
in power did not wish a legislative consideration of the 
measure at that time. 

I have not attempted to play the part of an advo- 
cate in this report, but am moved to make certain 
suggestions and recommendations. 

If our Religious Society desires the abolition of 
the death penalty and proposes to become an active 
agency in securing that end, then a certain line of 
conduct seems necessary. 

Public opinion needs educating in the desired 
direction. At present the newspapers, the supposed 
educators of such opinion, are constantly misrepre- 
senting the facts, the statement being frequently made 
that murders increase in the non-capital punishment 
States because of the abolition of the death penalty. 
Actual statistics warrant no such conclusion. Care- 
fully-prepared literature containing in condensed form 
the facts and arguments which may be urged against 
the death penalty should be prepared and circulated, 
either by our Society or somebody else. There is a 
vast body of sentiment in the country against the in- 
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fliction of the death penalty, but it is inactive and in 
the main unavailable for the production of practical 
results. 

A society for the abolition of capital punishment 
was organized in New York last winter, and Friends 
cooperated with it in the work in that State. If it 
should enlarge its labors, and undertake the educa- 
tional work suggested in this report, our religious 
body would perform its service in conjunction with 
that society, but at present educational work not now 
done by anybody is demanded. How far Friends 
should take the initiative in this matter is left with 
them to decide. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
URBANISTA: IN SUMMER-TIME. 
BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. . 


Tue delicate tints of the budding trees of Urbanista, 
described in a previous article, were soon exchanged 
for the deep greens of the summer. The rapidity 
with which full leafage is attained is so marvellous 
that one might be pardoned for deeming it a miracle 
of nature. Leafless branches, in four or five days, 
will be covered with greenness. Pale shadows and 
skeleton traceries are soon gone, and in their places 
are masses of sun-illumined foliage—with intervening 
arcades of darkness. At each hour of the day the 
sunlight or shadow produces a different effect, each 
seeming more beautiful than the other. 

At one time, in a rift of the walnut canopy, may 

be seen the more distant tips of the white aspen and 
ash, still wet with morning dew under the sun’s rays, 
blazing as with countless diamonds. These are the 
riches of the naturalist, who makes return only in 
blessings and thankfulness. In other directions the 
same leaves may be flecked with radiant white, or be 
gray in partial shade, or translucent green when they 
contain the sunlight, or deep green at the proper re- 
flection, or almost black in the shadow,—all these 
changes contributing to the beauty of the whole, and 
remaining untiring in their daily recurrence. 

Our eastern forest continues on the south and 
west, as a tree border to Ridley Creek, and crossing 
that stream almost connects with the woods of Elwyn, 
a mile or more distant. The birds of the two districts 
are about the same. In the Elwyn wood, the Gray 
squirrel, practically extinct in many places in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, finds security under the kindly adminis- 
tration which protects the weakest of humanity. 
From Elwyn these beautiful and interesting creatures 
often make their way through the tree tops to Media, 
to the great delight of some of her citizens whose 
door-vard trees offer sufficient inducement. The 
pretty visitors may be seen nibbling at nuts even in 
their green state, and throwing the refuse on the 
ground as suits their fancy. 

The squirrels inhabiting our walnut trees are the 
common red squirrel. These race up and down the 
tree trunks and spring from branch to branch, giving 
life and animation to our canopy of shade. When 
mulberries were ripe they were seen holding the fruit 
daintily in their small paws, as they sat erect on a 
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mulberry limb while at their meals. I am not yet 
sufficiently familiar with squirrel language to under- 
stand all they say, but I am quite certain that one 
sound they utter is a note of gratulation. It is a 
satisfied chuckle over an abundant supply of food. 
One note reminds me of that of the ‘‘ Keow bird, ”’ 
otherwise known as the “ Rain crow,” which is one 
of our two species of cuckoo. The squirrel’s note 
is shorter and quicker, but otherwise the two are 
strikingly similar. One note can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the cry of a young Flicker. At 
another time the voice may possess a pleasing trill, 
not wholly unmusical and decidedly more bird-like 
than mammalian. When they choose, our squirrels 
retire to the woods, from whence their voices are 
heard, and it requires a practiced ear to distinguish 
them from woodpeckers and cuckoos. 

That the red squirrel feeds on fruit as well as 
nuts, I am quite well assured, as in addition to mul- 
berries, I have, years ago, observed it dividing with 
us its own share of drying apples. These squirrels 
are also accused of destroying bird’s eggs, but I have 
no testimony to offer on this point. I never saw them 
do it. It is not unreasonable, however, to suppose 
that they will satisfy their hunger with any nourishing 
food they can find, and we must remember that at 
the season when bird's-eggs are most sbundant in the 
woods, the squirrels are almost at their famine point. 

During the season of song the most persistent of 
wood birds has been the Carolina wren, and in pro- 
portion to its size the volume of its voice is extra- 
ordinary. This bird is a mocker, and in addition to 
its own, revels in a variety of borrowed notes. Its 
imitation of the tufted titmouse was so perfect that a 
friend well-versed in bird-lore, and accustomed to 
woodland sounds, was actually deceived by it. It is 
only when the bird is seen at its performance that the 
counterfeit can be detected. This wren is a resident 
bird, and although usually considered as shy and 
secretive, it has not proven so here. It pours forth 
its song within a few feet of the listener, and betrays 
no fear from June to September. The earliest singer 
in the morning and the latest in the evening was the 
wood thrush, whose sweetly solemn notes appeal so 
strongly to the religious element of our nature. I 
am glad to copy here a sonnet sent to me by a friend, 
from the Boston 7vanscript. It is meet that American 
poets should help to endear our own singers, chief of 
which are the thrushes. 


TO A WOOD THRUSH. 


Adown the wood-ways of how many springs, 
O magic bellbird, have you called in vain 
To heart of mine that dreamed of worthless things 
And ears enamoured of a grosser strain ? 
I listen and the world and I are young, 
Soul-thirst is quenched in freshness of the hour, 
And joys intangible, undreamed, unsung, 
In primal purity break into flower. 
O glad, brown minstrel of the stainless way, 
Your luring call leads down to paths of youth ; 
At reddening dawn, when skies are veiled in gray, 
Sing on, sing on, O atom of the truth! 
And I with new-found legacies made dumb, 
With joy unspeakable, I come, I come! 
—Eleanor R. Wilson. 











One of the pretty sights of an August morning 
was the large web of a spider, attached above and 
below to the highest and lowest telegraph wires. 
The morning had been misty, but when the sun shone 
out brilliantly the web was revealed in its radiating 
and concentric lines, spangled with beads of moisture. 
One could not resist the conclusion that the spider 
was the founder of the lace-making industry, which 
peaceful occupation has been introduced at Elwyn, 
with so much benefit to the inmates of the Training 
School, where variety of hand-work lends activity to 
the low temperament and feeble brain-power of the 
unfortunates gathered there. 

The frequent thunder-showers of the season have 
painted many pictures for us in the colors which light 
alone can give. The brilliant crimson and yellow, 
too rich for every day, have been gorgeous at sunset 
hours, converting anew the dusty highway into a 
magnificent band of color, to contrast with the vivid 
greens of the woods, often tipped with gold. The 
eye could not endure such splendor long at a time, 
but after a “clearing up shower” one learns what 
can be done on earth and sky. None of these sum- 
mer storms were perilous except that of the 18th of 
August, which was cyclonic in its force, and very 
destructive of trees, which it uprooted in great num- 
bers, doing little damage, however, to our forest 
border, which seemed to be out of its immediate line 
of movement. 

Media, Pa. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 40.—TENTH MONTH 7, 1900. 
ZEPHANIAH. 
GOLDEN TExt.—The great day of the Lord is near, it is near, 
and hasteth greatly.—Zeph. i., 14. 
Read in Class.—Zeph. i., 1-18. 
In the reign of Manasseh idolatry swept back over 
Judah like a flood. (II. Kings xx, xxi.) The pagan 
altar on the hill top, the sacred tree and pillar, the 
carved images, which had been destroyed by Hezekiah 
reappeared all over the land, and with them the de- 
grading rites characteristic of Phoenician worship. 
Even the Temple was not free from foreign images. 
The darkest and most revolting practices of ancient 
superstition were established in Jerusalem, not ex- 
cepting human sacrifice in the person of the king’s 
own son. (II. Kings, xxi.,6.) Manasseh’s successor 
continued a like policy for the short period of his 
reign. But after two years he was slain as the out- 
come of a palace intrigue, and the reform party seized 
upon the confusion following his death to overthrow 
the conspirators and to place upon the throne the 
king’s son, Josiah, who had been brought under their 
influence. How this came about, when the court was 
given over to idolatry cannot be determined. But at 
the time of his accession he was only eight years of 
age, and therefore was still wholly in the hands of the 
women, according to the customs of the time. His 
mother was Jedidah, a woman of southwestern Judah. 
(II. Kings xxii., 1.) Her name shows that she was of 
the party which remained true to the worship of 
Jehovah ; for the name Jahweh, which later times 
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have transformed to Jehovah, was used for compound- 
ing in proper names in the abbreviated form /e. or /a. 
(Jedidah may mean “ Jehovah leads gently.’”’) The 
name of the father of Jedidah is also compounded 
with the name of God. (Adaiah or Ada-jah perhaps 
means “Jehovah is eternal.”) No doubt the family 
of the queen-mother found means to advance the 
interests of the prophetic party at the critical time. 

But it is evident that reform moved slowly. Ac- 
cording to the Chronicler (II. Chron. xxxiv., 3) it was 
the twelfth year of Josiah’s reign when he began “ to 
purge Judah and Jerusalem from the high places, and 
the Asherim and the graven images and the molten 
images.” The writer of the book of Kings (II. Kings 
22, 23), indicates the eighteenth year of his reign © 
as the time when the reform movement took public 
shape. Most authorities place the prophecies of 
Zephaniah in the early period of Josiah’s reign, before 
the promulgation of the law ; some consider it more 
likely that he wrote in the later years of Josiah, or 
even in the following reign. 

The conditions implied by the brief prophecy of 
Zephaniah are those of widespread idolatry, of vio- 
lence and injustice, of impending war. Men wor- 
shipped the “host of heaven” on the housetops, 
they made oath by foreign gods. (Zeph.i., 5.) It 
will be remembered that under Manasseh star-wor- 
ship was introduced into the very Temple itself (11. 
Kings, xxi., 5), and it seems not improbable that the 
practice was continued by private individuals in the 
early part of Josiah’s reign, before the reforming 
party were able to enforce their requirements on the 
nation asa whole. Zephaniah was a great-grandson 
of one Hezekiah—probably the king, since the name 
is an uncommon one. His own name (Jehovah hath 
hidden) suggests that he was born in the reign of 
Manasseh, when the name would seem particularly 
appropriate. He was, therefore, a young man in the 
early days of Josiah’s reign. The book of Kings 
makes no mention of any great war affecting Judah 
at this time, which is made by some writers a reason 
for placing the period of Zephaniah in the later years 
of Josiah’s reign, when the great movements which 
culminated in the overthrow of Assyria were visible 
on the northern horizon. But it seems hardly possi- 
ble that a prophet writing after the introduction of 
the Deuteronomic law should make not the slightest 
reference to that great event; and, moreover, the 
gloomy view of the prophet, unbroken by any hope 
based on the law, is not in keeping with the expecta- 
tions which must have been felt by all the reform 
party at its general acceptance. The notes of exalta- 
tion at the end of the book are probably exilic (see iii., 
19, 20); or, if from the hand of Zephaniah, they 
refer to the future, when the day of the Lord should 
come (iii.,8). The constant reference to the scourge 
of war—to the destruction of Philistia, of Moab, of 
Ammon—is explained by the fact that this was the 
time of the great southward movement of the Scy- 
thians. On their swift and hardy little horses these 


fierce warriors penetrated as far as the borders of 

Egypt, from which they were induced to withdraw by 

They overran, therefore, the whole coast 
(Continued on page 728.) 


bribes. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 


Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


THE war in China goes on, and has been accompanied 
by the most shocking acts of slaughter and pillage. 
The killing of many missionaries in interior places, 
which was rumored early in the summer, has been in 
numerous instances confirmed, and the loss of life 
among them is a sad and distressing event in the 
history of the missions and of mankind. Great 
numbers of Christian converts, too, have been killed 
under circumstances of extreme cruelty. 
This appears to be the case on the Chinese side. 
On the side of the European nations and perhaps our 
own, the case is little if any better, unless the doc- 
trine of revenge, and the theory that “inferior” 
peoples must be terrorized by violence, are held to 
be right rules of action. The attack upon the forts 
at Taku (in which the United States admiral declined 
to join), began the war, and no doubt added to the 
Chinese agitation and resentment. The robbery and 
outrage in the “ looting’’ of Tien Tsin, and the same 
thing repeated at Peking, with the innumerable bar- 
barisms around the two cities, and on the march to 
Peking, have been climaxed by the “ expeditions of 
punishment,” in which towns have been burned and 
thousands of non-combatants killed. 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College, a 

distinguished scientist and author, describes in a letter 
from Stretensk, Siberia, on the 6th of last month, 
the shocking event at the Russian city of Blagovest- 
chensk, on the Amur, a few weeks earlier, in which 
some 3,000 or 4,000 Chinese inhabitants were 
drowned in the river. The war agitation, probably a 
report of the attack on the Taku forts, had disturbed 
the Chinese on the Amur, and a fort which they had 
at Aygun fired on the passing steamboats. Little 
damage was done, “ but the terror caused by it was 
indescribable, and it drove the Cossacks into a frenzy 
of rage,”’ so that they forced the Chinese at Blagovest- 
chensk upon rafts, ‘‘entirely inadequate,’’ and set 
them out upon the wide river, where most of them 
perished. Then the Chinese towns and villages near 
were burned, and the people killed or driven away. 
Prof. Wright says: 


‘‘In our ride through the country to reach the city on 
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Thursday, the roth, [of 7th Month], we saw as many as 
thirty villages and hamlets of the Chinese in flames. One of 
them was a city of 8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants. We esti- 
mated that we saw the dwellings of 20,000 peaceable Chinese 
in flames that awful day, while parties of Cossacks were 
scouring the fields to find Chinese, and shooting them down 
at sight. What became of the women and children no one 


knew ; but there was apparently no way for them to escape 
to a place of safety.’’ 


These painful details serve to give some idea of 


the case against the European nations,—for the Cos- 
sacks, though they may have been Asiatics them- 
selves, are soldiers in the pay of the Government at 
St. Petersburg. What a shocking chapter it makes! 


The killing of the missionaries and their converts 
was an event which should have been isolated by the 


civilized nations, as an act of murder is in ordinary 


conditions of society. It should have been made to 


stand out as abnormal and extraordinary,—as some- 
thing both inexcusable and not to be imitated. But 


the methods which the “ Allies” have adopted are 


practically on the same plane. Those abnormal out- 
breaks are made to stand as initials to a long roll of 
horrors, only the tenth part of which, or even less, 
will ever be made known. What the rude and super- 
stitious common people, the “ Boxers,” or whoever 
they may have been, were incited to do has been re- 
peated by the armies of Queen Victoria, the German 
Emperor, the Czar, and others, and perhaps the 
United States troops as well. The whole story thus 
becomes “of one piece,’’ dark, hideous, and cruel, 


like the march of Ghengis Khan, or the slaughters of 
Alva. 


OnE of the subjects which seemed to secure attention at 
Chautauqua, in the First-day School Section, was the 
exchange of epistles by the yearly meeting Associations. A 
Friend who writes after attending Illinois Yearly Meeting says : 
‘«The proposition to discontinue epistolary correspondence 
caused a sad feeling with many. They felt as if the West 
would thus be more shut off from the East, in First-day 
school work, and we would be less in touch with each other. 
Elizabeth H. Coale and Mary G. Smith explained that the 
suggestion was only recommendatory, and there was no 
reason why any should stop if they desired to continue.”’ 

Our own judgment is that the Conference at Chautauqua 
has no authority over the subject, and that the yearly meeting 
Associations are not only at liberty to write to one another as 
heretofore, but ought to do so if they find life, and not 
merely formality, in the interchange. 


THE report of the Superintendent of the department of 
Capital Punishment of the Philanthropic Union, printed else- 
where in this issue, was presented and read at the Conference 
at Chautauqua, and is a model of compact, intelligent state- 
ment. We ought to have more such reports ; they could be 
read in a few minutes, and they would give information which 
it is not easy otherwise to obtain. 


a 
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WE are pained to learn from the London Friend of the 
14th inst. the decease of William White, of Birmingham. 
He died on the 11th, at his home, in his 81st year, after an 
illness of but a few days. William White has long been one 
of the most prominent and highly esteemed citizens of Bir- 
mingham, an Alderman for many years, and—we believe— 
Mayor fora time. He was the accepted head of the Adult 
School work in his city, and one of the most energetic in 
directing its operations. Few Friends in England were 
better known or personally more esteemed. 


Tue big trees of California, it seems, are for the most 
part, in danger of destruction. Only one grove, the Mariposa, 
which is not the finest, has been made secure. Probably no 
one has time, and the Government has no money, for things 
like this, but we can spend seventy-five millions a year to 
kill people in distant islands. 


WE are always glad to have reports of quarterly or other 
meetings, and of events and affairs relating to Friends, Suita- 
ble for printing as ‘‘ News of Friends."’ An excellent model 
for such is that given in this issue on the meeting at the old 
Cape May house. 


THE missionaries in China, maintained by the English 
Friends’ organization (the Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa- 
tion), all escaped in safety from the places where they were 
stationed, and have been reported at Shanghai, or on their 
way home. 


SOMETIMES we get word from a subscriber that for some 
weeks he has failed to get his paper. We very much desire 
that whenever a paper fails to come we should have imme- 
diate notice. Inthe absence of notice, we suppose, of course, 
that the paper ig duly received. 


WE have a note from Robert Haviland, Jr., dated at 
Chappaqua, N. Y., on the 25th, reporting, we are glad to 
say, his father improved, ‘‘even beyond the doctor's expec- 
tations. Sensation is slowly returning in both arm and leg, 
and there is improvement in his speech. Yesterday and day 


before he sat up for a few minutes.”’ 


BIRTHS. 

JONES.—At Berwyn, Pa., Ninth month 4, 1900, to 
Howard C. and Elizabeth Jones, a son, who is named Frank 
Elias. He is a great-grandson of the late Amos Jones. 


DEATHS. 

COTTRELL.—Eighth month 12, 1900, of heart failure, at 
her residence in Pittstown, N. Y., Amy N., wife of Nathaniel 
Cottrell, aged 72 years. 

This dear Friend had much sympathy for the needy and 
suffering, and will be greatly missed by them. The little 
meeting at Pittstown, where she was a faithful member, misses 
her very much. 

Three sisters and two brothers survive her. She left three 
sons, and one passed on to the spirit life nearly five years 
before. She was the oldest of the family of Caleb and 
Abigail Norton, deceased. ** 


KIRK.—At the residence of her son, B. Frank Kirk, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Ninth month 13, 1g00, Caroline Rush 
Kirk, in her 93d year. 

STYER.—Near Penn Square, Norriton township, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., Ninth month 3, 1900, Samuel L. Styer, 
aged 82 years. 


INDIA FAMINE FUND. 


WE have no further contributions to acknowledge at this 
writing. We have forwarded all sums received to Watson 
Grace, Treasurer of the London Friends’ Fund. 

The Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, at a meeting 
in London on the 6th instant, decided to ask a further 
subscription from Friends of £5,000. The money will be 
used to provide seed-wheat, implements, and oxen, and for 
subsistence until the crops come in, which will be in a few 
weeks. 

The Friends at London had raised for this fund up to 
Eighth month 31, £23,858, (about $117,000), and had 
expended over £20,500. (The amount received includes 
contributions sent from this country). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
GOV. ROOSEVELT AND FRIENDS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I HAVE heard it said that Theodore Roosevelt, in his writings, 
reflected upon Friends, on account of their peace principles. 
Is this the case? INQUIRER. 

Ninth month 20. 

Answer. 

The question probably relates to Governor Roosevelt's 
‘‘Life of Thomas H. Benton,’ published 1887. In that 
work (p. 37) after describing the violence and ruffianism of 
the Western frontier, near the close of the last century, he 
says: 

‘* But, after all, this ruffianism was really not a whit worse 
in its effects on the national character than was the case with 
certain of the ‘universal peace’ and ‘non-resistance’ devel- 
opments in the northeastern States; in fact, it was more 
healthy. A class of professional non-combatants is as hurt- 
ful to the real, healthy growth of a nation as is a class of fire- 
eaters ; for a weakness or folly is nationally as bad as a vice 
or worse ; and in the long run a Quaker may be quite as un- 
desirable a citizen as is a duelist. No man who is not willing 
to bear arms and fight for his rights can give a good reason 
why he should be entitled to the privilege of living in a free 
community.”’ 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE CAPE MAY MEETING. 
THE annual meeting in the old Cape May meeting- 
house, near Ocean View, N. J., took place on First- 
day, the 16th inst., and was attended by eleven visit- 


ing Friends. The house ‘was filled to overflowing 
with the surrounding neighbors, and it was a pleasure 
to see not only the people, but the pastor of a near- 
by Methodist Church. After a period of silence 
David B. Bullock arose with these words, “It is a 
great privilege to unite with our brethren in the wor- 
ship of God.” As he proceeded in his discourse, 
followed by Joseph B. Livezey, and afterwards in 
prayer, a sweet spirit of unity was felt to pervade the 
assembly and the language of Peter in the mount was 
brought to our remembrance, “‘ Master it is good for 
us to be here.”’ 

When the meeting closed the people lingered 
about the doorway, and in the yard, and some stayed 
throughout the afternoon. Among the latter were 
Minnie Youngs and her family from Beasley’s Point, 
and Thomas French and his wife and son, whose 
genial presence added much to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. When the time came for our departure fare- 
wells were spoken, and all turned our faces homeward 
except Joseph and Elma Livezey, who had previously 
made arrangements to sojourn a few days for the 
purpose of social mingling. 
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Tiewab the chains of the officials - the | 
Pennsylvania Railroad we were enabled to make train 
connection at Woodbury, and arrive in due season at 
our several homes, feeling that it had been a day well 
spent. E. W. P. 

Clarksboro, N. /. 





Farmington Quarterly Meeting of Friends, having 
been changed to a Half-Yearly Meeting, will 
hold its first session as such at Farmington, N. Y., 
3d of Tenth month next, at 11 o’clock a. m.; meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders the day previous at 2 p.m. 

Friends from other meetings will be welcomed. 

Ww. GREENE, Clerk. 





We have some notes from Friends in attendance at 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, but are expecting a full re- 
port, to be given later. Our friend N. E. speaks of a 
fair attendance and a warm interest. The meeting 
began on Second-day morning, 17th instant, the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders being}¥held on 
Seventh-day, the 15th. On First-day morning the 
meeting for worship was not so large as sometimes, 
‘‘but spirit and inspiration seemed to be with us. 
Edward Coale was favored to deliver two powerful 
sermons in the morning and afternoon.” Among 
Friends in attendance were Samuel R. Battin and wife, 
of Green Plain, Ohio; Josiah V. Jones and wife, of 
Jay county, Indiana; Thomas Trueblood, Walter 
Trueblood, and another Friend and wife, from near 
Salem, Indiana; Amy Votaw and Adaline A. Gar- 
lock, from Nebraska; Mahlon Hollingsworth and 
wife, Joseph Hartley, Theodore P. Marsh, Elizabeth 
Woodward, and Nathan Edsall, from Iowa ; and Isaac 
and Walker Vale, from Kansas. 





At the Chicago Central Meeting, on the 23d inst., 
there was a large attendance, so large indeed that 
every seat was taken and we had to get extra chairs 
from an adjoining room. The silence was broken by 
Sarah J. Bogue, of Maple Grove Meeting, Indiana, 
who appeared in supplication. Martha E. Vale had 
a few words to offer, and then Sarah J. Bogue 
addressed us to some length. Hannah A. Plummer 
gave a brief account of her pleasant and recen tattend- 
ance at the Illinois Yearly Meeting. James Plummer, 
of Huntingdon, Indiana, appeared in supplication. 

C. J. E. 


It seems strange to see a new railway running 
between here (Clear Creek, IIl.), and the station, 
(Lostant) a friend writes. A year from now Friends 
attending the yearly meeting can come directly by 
rail. The trees about the meeting-house have grown 
large and fine; the outlook over the farms is still 
beautiful, and the sunset sky is fine as ever. 

I have enjoyed being here, and I think the meet- 
ing has been a good, live one, though not so large as 
In years past. 








The quarterly meeting in Second month, 1901, of 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting will be held at Chicago, 
instead of Benjaminville, Ill. The meeting at Chicago 
now numbers 85 members. 


‘The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., have organ- 
ized a meeting, which will convene at Ita. m., every 
other First-day at the homes of the various members, 
for the present. On Ninth month 30, the meeting 
will be held at 42 Fisher Avenue, and on Tenth 
month 14 at 78 Fisher Avenue. Visitors from other 
meetings will always be welcome. E. K. 











OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


( Concluded from page 725) 

region of Palestine, and threatened all western Asia. 
Judah was saved by her position in the mountains, 
where horsemen could not safely penetrate. When 
we remember the terror with which the invasion of 
the Huns under Attila inspired all Europe in the 
time of the Roman Empire, we need not be sur- 
prised at the gloomy forebodings of Zephaniah. 
The Scythian invasion occurred between 630 and 
626 B.C. 

We select from the unsparing picture made by the 
prophet of his people one feature for special con- 
sideration. ‘‘And it shall .come to pass at that time, 
that I will search Jerusalem with candles; and | will 
punish the men that are settled on their lees, that say 
in their heart, the Lord will not do good, neither will 
he do evil.”” New wine if left too long upon its lees 
becomes syrupy, and decays easily. In this condition 
it becomes a metaphor for “sloth, indifference, the 
muddy mind.” 

The prophet, therefore, faced a situation than 
which, perhaps, no other is more difficult and dis- 
couraging. <A lazy optimism is ever the despair of 
reformer and prophet. The really dangerous classes 
are no less the comfortable well-to-do, who are sel- 
fishly content with things as they are, regardless of 
grinding misery, perhaps made necessary by the very 
comfort they enjoy, than the most desperate outlaws, 
than the most ignorant and blatant anarchists. 
Civilization is the art of living together. Those who 
cannot sink their personal interests when these oppose 
the well-being of society are the real barbarians. 
Yet how large a proportion of our citizens do not 
care enough for this great art even to study the 
problems involved, much less to sacrifice their com- 
fort in the public interest. The temperance question 
is tiresome—they have heard it all; as if the study 
of an evil involving the lives and happiness of thous- 
ands had no higher importance than to interest and 
amuse. The labor question is a bore, and the labor- 
ing man is so unreasonable; thus easily is tossed 
aside a problem in which the success of our modern 
civilization is vitally concerned. Fundamental ques- 
tions of coinage, of taxation, of domestic security, of 
foreign conquest, of injustice at home and oppression 
abroad, are decided, not earnestly, soberly, patriot- 
ically, with a prayer for right guidance on the lips of 
each citizen, but in a spirit of unthinking partisanship. 
This inertia of good people is the real infidelity of 
our time. It is they who “say in their hearts 
Jehovah doeth no good and doeth no evil.’”’ It is 
they who block the way of human progress. ‘Good 
causes are never destroyed by being blown up, but 
by being sat upon.” 
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NOTES OF SUMMER DAYS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

As the season of long absence from home draws 
towards its close and we gather again to the center, 
for the winter’s work, the heart is filled with grati- 
tude for health and pleasure stored up like ‘‘ summer 
driftwood for winter fires.” Mingled with this anti- 
cipation of reunion with our own loved ones comes 
the welling up in our hearts of sympathy for those 
who during these summer months have been called 
upon to give up those near and dear to them. 
Tidings of these have reached us in our far away 
abodes and we have sent silent love and sympathy to 
these bereaved ones. 

The summer seems to have been a long dream of 
pleasure, and I trust no less of profit. Surely one 
should draw inspiration and peace from the grandeur 
of Nature’s strength. 

After spending the month of June as the guest of 
a dear friend, at Atlantic City, where we enjoyed old 
Ocean in all its moods, and reaped the bencfit of the 
salubrious air, a change brought us to the Profile 
House, in the White Mountains, where Nature 
assumes an entirely different aspect, and to me one 
more peaceful and strengthening. The never ceasing 
restlessness of the ocean seems to reflect itself on 
one’s spirit, but the mountains, thanks be to God for 
mountains! their lofty peaks, their grandeur, and 
silent force constantly bring to mind, ‘‘ The strength 
of the hills is His, also.”’ 

The Profile House is one of the most popular of 


this mountain section, and as everything is done for 
your comfort and pleasure, it leaves nothing to be 
desired. Situated about 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, it lies ina narrow part of the Franconian 
Notch, between Eagle Cliff and Cannon Mountain, 


which still rise 1,500 feet higher on either side. The 
chief attraction is ‘‘ The Old Man of the Mountain,” 
which never seems to lose its interest. The strange 
feature of it is that it is nota profile at all, this excel- 
lent similitude being produced by a natural arrange- 
ment of rocks hundreds of feet apart, and by walk- 
ing a short distance the profile entirely dissolves, 
while seen at the right angle it is that of a fine face, 
which has looked down upon the world for thousands 
of years. Is it to judge—to pity—or to offer hope ? 
What a story those firm lips could tell if only given 
power of speech, and I fear they would be words of 
condemnation for a race that has so ill-treated those 
who once roamed here in all the freedom of the 
forest, and gazed with such reverence upon this face 
which they believed a representation of the Great 
Spirit. The apparent size differs with the beholder, 
two feet from chin to top of hair being the average 
estimate. In reality it is eighty-four feet ! 

Other attractions are the beautiful lakes, Profile 
and Echo. The former lies at the foot of the moun- 
tain, whose peak forms the Profile, about 1,400 feet 
above, and which, with its surroundings is reflectcd 
in the bosom of the lake, making a beautiful picture. 
So noted is this place that parties from surrounding 
hotels within a radius of thirty miles come daily, to 
look upon it. We have counted thirty-two vehicles 
standing there at one time. 
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Echo Lake, which is equally attractive, and only 
about the same distance (150 rods) from our hotel on 
the other side, is noted for the perfect echo, which 
can be so distinctly heard across the waters, as it 
strikes the mountain rocks on opposite side. A very 
obliging man with an immense horn shows you how 
superior his efforts are to your own, and when the 
conditions are favorable six different echoes can be 
heard. 

After six weeks spent at this most charming and 
restful place where the mercury seldom reached 70 
degrees, we bade good-bye with a lingering regret, 
for Poland Springs, Maine, where, however, we also 
meet with every comfort and luxury. The scene is 
very different, but beautiful. A lawn of about 150 
acres, used as a golf ground, slopes down to three 
large lakes, beyond which are the foot-hills of the 
Presidential Range, which extends around as far as 
the eye can reach, Washington being almost 
directly in front of our windows. 

A short distance from the house is the famous 
Poland Spring of world-wide reputation. The water 
comes up through seemingly solid rock which is 
hewn out and covered with a plate glass French roof 
to prevent any dust or outside material from reaching 
it, and over it all a picturesque little house is built. 
The flow is eight gallons a minute, and about five 
being collected. Here one can go at any time, and 
be served with one, or many glasses of the purest 
water it has ever been my privilege to see, and asa 
Philadelphian, thoroughly appreciate. 

Close by is the bottling establishment, from which 
thirty-six car loads per month, twelve months in the 
year, are sent out, and as its healing properties are 
largely advertised, there is great demand for it all 
over the world. 

After spending weeks here we shall visit Boston, 
and then return to our own home, quite ready to 
take up the winter’s work, with thankful hearts for 
blessings vouchsafed and calamities escaped, for while 
enjoying these we are not unmindful of that which 
overtakes others, and which at the present time 
is binding the nation together with one great thought 
of help for the afflicted. An entertainment was 
gotten up very hurriedly here for the benefit of the 
Galveston sufferers, and over sixteen hundred dollars 
raised in the house. Exiza H. SCHOFIELD. 

Poland Springs, Me., Ninth month 13. 


SOMERSET AND DEVON. 


From a Private Letter. 


WELLs, Somersetshire, Ninth month 4.—We are at 
Wells for the night, and have been to the cathedral, 
which is much more beautiful than any we have seen. 
We have grown anxious to see something of Devon- 
shire, and we may turn our faces in that direction, or 
we may go immediately up the Wye. We are being 
introduced to Devonshire dishes ; even here ‘‘ clotted 
cream” is handed as a great delicacy, and we are 
told of the characteristic cakes, etc. I wish you 
could see the row of English bath-tubs along the hall 
by our rooms in this hotel. The cans of hot water, 
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brought unsolicited to our door so often, are very 
acceptable. I omitted to say that in the cathedral 
we saw a clock made in 1325, which has been run- 
ning ever since. It has had new works, the old ones 
being kept in South Kensington Museum. 

5th.—If ever you know of any one casting about 
for a lovely place, please say a word for Lynton, 
Devonshire, on the Bristol Channel, and if they come 
to the Royal Castle Hotel in time to see the sunset 
glow on the cliffs, rosy with iron ore, I think they 
will feel it is a pity to waste time in dressmakers’ 
parlors, etc. The place is so beautiful we shall 
scarcely feel ready to take the places engaged on a 
four-horse coach, to start at nine in the morning for 
a twenty-mile drive through the “ Lorna Doone” 
country. We have already seen the Lyn river, in 
which John Ridd went trout fishing. We could not 
resist Devon, and we have found much more rugged 
beauty even than we expected. The hills and valleys 
are fine, and in the meadows are the pretty little 
Devon cows—all dark red with wide-spreading horns. 
We came through Cheddar, famous for its cheese. 
Things are older here than in any place we have seen ; 
they go all the way back to King Alfred and King 
Arthur. We to-day passed the place where it is said 
Alfred burned his cakes, and where he made his treaty 
of peace with the Danes. Most of the houses are 
thatched, and are picturesque with the roses over the 
doors. We had a few hours in Barnstaple, and went 
through the interesting potteries there. There has 
been a kiln on the same foundation since 1541, and 
they are making the same kind of old earthen ovens 
that have been used for nearly 2,000 years. We saw 
the potter’s wheel, which was a great surprise and 
delight to the boys. In fact, there were many things 
new to us. 

Bristol, 6th.—What a trip we have had on the 
coach “ Lorna Doone” up and down the moors of 
North Devon! Nineteen of us on the top of the 
coach, four horses all the while and six over the 
steep places, and these have been the steepest we 
have met anywhere. A bugler gave us music all 
along. Heather and gorse made Exmoor very gay. 
We saw the Doone valley and the church where John 
Ridd was married. Thatched cottages and narrow 
lanes were never more charming. We also sawa 
meet of the fox hounds. The whole thing was as 
choice as any scene in Switzerland. We had de- 
lightful companions, who told the best of stories. 
One, a clergyman, from London, seemed bent upon 
making the Americans have a good time; another, a 
most cultured lady, too, from Bristol, a Miss Tyndale, 
whose great great uncle of many generations back, 
William Tyndale, was martyred for his translation of 
the Bible. 

At Bristol we went for a drive to see the great 
suspension bridge and the Denham downs; while we 
were away we missed a call from Miss Tyndale, who 
left an invitation for us to her home. Here we saw 
the old Tyndale Bible,—‘ Bug Bible,” it is called, of 
which there are but five in England. We start early 
for the Bristol and Severn tunnel up the Wye river 
to Tintern Abbey, and on to Chester. W. | 


THE DOUKHOBOR CROPS GOOD. 
Letter of Eliza H. Varney in the Friend, Philadelphia. 

Yorxton, Assinipoia, Ninth month 6, 1900. 
My Dear FRIEND: We reached Yorkton last even- 
ing after a ten days’ trip among the Doukhobor 
colonies. While we found the trails in a much worse 
condition than last year, the heavy rains of last month 
have been a great blessing, not only to the Doukho- 
bors, but to everybody. Crops of all kinds are turn- 
ing out well. I visited most of their gardens and 
saw beautiful, solid heads of cabbage, as large as they 
ever are, as a rule; also some cauliflower and very 
fine celery, very large white turnips, winter radishes, 
carrots, and very fine onions. Their crops every- 
where are good; so much better than they expected, 
that smiling faces and thankful hearts are their 
portion. 

Frederick Leonhardt, our interpreter, told me this 
morning that when we left Yorkton, ten days ago, his 
potatoes were so small, not as large as a hen’s egg. 
Having been frozen down twice, he thought they 
were no good, and that he would have to buy ; but, 
to his astonishment, this morning, he found the plants 
in full bloom, and the potatoes the size of a common 
teacup. They were certainly fine ones, and, he says, 
now he will have plenty. He says he is always as- 
tonished how fast things grow here. They had very 
fine cucumbers; they gave us some to have on the 
road, as we mostly care for ourselves by taking our 
own provisions, but we fell short this time, and won- 
dered what we were going to do for supper, when a 
Doukhobor woman came running after us with large 
radishes, turnips, some carrots and onions. In the 
course of the afternoon our driver shot three prairie 
chickens, and when we reached our destination for the 
night, my cousin and the driver prepared the chickens, 
and had a fire out of doors, and cooked them and the 
vegetables in a stew (as they had but one kettle to 
cook in), and with a cup of tea and Doukhobor bread 
we were greatly refreshed. While the chickens were 
cooking for our evening meal, our driver and inter- 
preter went away and shot three more, so that we have 
lived on very fine prairie chickens, either fried or 
stewed. We can truly say we have lacked nothing, 
either temporally or spiritually. We held a meeting 
that evening, to the relief of my own mind, and to 
their comfort and encouragement ; for it did seem as 
though the windows of heaven were opened and spir- 
itual blessings poured out on us, from place to place. 

If thou could let Joseph S. Elkinton know what a 
great change has taken place in all the different crops 
of grain as well as vegetables, I am sure he would be 
greatly comforted. For of atruth we can, like Joshua 
of old, bring back a good report of the land ; the 
people are greatly encouraged. 

E. H. V. 


THE small-pox has almost disappeared in Spain and Portu- 
gal, as well as in France and Germany. In Italy there are 
still 4,000 fatal cases annually. Fifteen years ago there were 
17,000 such cases annually. 

THE New York State Federation of Working Men, at 
Utica, adopted resolutions protesting against ‘‘ large standing 
armies as being a menace to the liberties of organized wage- 
earners and a heavy burden upon them."”’ 
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Educational Bepartment. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 
Tue school has opened with a registration slightly less than 
last year. There is a small decrease in the number of girl 
boarders but an increase in day scholars. Later arrivals will 
increase the registration somewhat. A feature of this year's 
work is the presence of three post-graduate students, William 
E. Smith, Carrie W. Buckman and Anna Tyler. 


Students interested in scientific work have organized a 
Science Club at the school. R. Grant Bennett and Belle 
Vansant have assisted the students in making the plans for 
organization. Good work is expected from this club during 
the current school year. 

The George School faculty was well represented at the 
Cornell University Summer School this year. R. Grant Ben- 
nett, Gertrude Smith, and Mary Shoemaker took courses of 
study there. W. H. Glasson was also at Ithaca during a con- 
siderable part of the summer. 

The Instruction and Household Committee held its monthly 
meeting at the School, on the 21st inst. The General Com- 
mittee will meet there on the 12th of next month. 

The first Seventh-day evening at school was partially 
occupied by talks in the assembly room: Anna Jackson very 
interestingly described the book-making shops of the 
‘«Roycrofters,’"’ at East Aurora, New York, she having 
visited the place on her return from Chautauqua. Prof. 
Bennett spoke of the George Junior Republic at Freeville, 
New York, and Prof. Glasson gave some account of his 
summer vacation during which he made brief visits to Albany, 
Saratoga Springs, Ithaca, Niagara Falls, and the southern 
shore of Long Island. 

The evening of the 22nd was occupied by the Whittier 
Society ; there was a good program given mostly by the old 
students. 

Prof. Nutt, Charles N. Thompson, and Ray Pearson 
represented the school at Bucks First-day School Union held at 
Solebury on Seventh-day, 22d, Prof. Nutt presented a paper 
on the subjects suitable to be taught in First-day schools. 

Mechanics are at work putting new ventilating apparatus 
in the meeting-house in Newtown. 





THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


DEAR FRIENDS: A month before the Schofield School 
closed both of our northern teachers were summoned away, not 
to return,—Sarah Carpenter by the illness of her father, and 
Clara L. Schreiner by the death of her married sister whose 
house, in Baltimore, was her home. She had been a most 
capable and efficient helper for six years, and I often felt her 
ability to take my place. But mortherless little one now need 
her. 

Robert Benson, our faithful and most efficient Business 
Manager for seven years, had resigned several months pre- 
viously. Under his skillful management the industries had 
increased business, the farm-house was built and equipped, 
and the farm made a place for young men to earn their 
schooling. He brought about the organization of Farmers’ 
Conferences, and directed the men who drive through the 
country in summer and formed similar associations that send 
delegates to the annual meeting, held at the school. 
Thousands of leaflets were printed, and thus distributed and 
used as helpers in the home, to men and women. 

To fill these positions, as best I could. was my summer 
vacation, requiring many hundred miles of travel, nearly 
three thousand miles on trains (my resting place), by the time 
I reach Aiken. 

Those engaged are Ella Hunsicker, Carrie J. Dummig, of 
Pennsylvania, and Eugene S. DeMerritt, of Durham, New 

Hampshire. All are new in the work. 

When one has often had to be still, and hearken for the 
promise, ‘‘as thy day so shall thy strength be,’’ the help 
comes to do the duty that lies nearest, and thus I am going 
back, not in fear and trembling, but hiding that which the 
world knoweth not, resolved to be of good courage and re- 
member who has held me up since He called me to enter his 








service in 1865 bringing with me my mother’s blessing. 
Through all the years there has been no moment of regret— 
but continued thanksgiving for the opportunity and that her 
Master and mine counted me worthy even to suffer (at 
times) that His lowly and oppressed should have service. 


As ‘‘iron sharpeneth iron’’ so my meeting with many of 


you at Chautauqua has made keener the sword of the spirit 
by which the bonds of ignorance for many shall be rent in 
twain. 


May we all know the inward peace by doing faithfully the 


part assigned tis as stewards in His vineyard. 


Atken, S. C. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
THE fall term of the thirty-second year opened on the 


2oth instant. President Birdsall addressed the student body 
at the morning assembly, and the regular class work was at 
once resumed. The new Freshman Class numbers sixty 
members, being about the same as last year. 


During the summer the usual renovating and cleaning has 


taken place, and some minor improvements have been made 
in the buildings and grounds. A concrete walk replaces the 
old board-walk leading past the Observatory to the college 
gates, and that leading to Somerville Hall. The long first- 
floor halls have been carpeted with linoleum instead of cocoa 
matting, and the main stairways have been furnished with 
rubber surfacing. 


The first-floor room in the west wing, corresponding in 


position to Dean Bond's parlor, is to be made a parlor for the 
young men, where they may read or study. The room is one 
of the three formerly occupied by Prof. and Mrs. Hoadley, 
who have during the summer moved into their new house in 
the village next door to Dr. Hull. 


The classes in Biblical Literature under Dr. Holmes are 


largely attended, both by students and by others among the 
faculty and friends of the college. 


Meetings of the Delphic and Eunomian Literary Societies 
were held Sixth-day evening, the 21st, at which new members 
were received by both, and necessary business transacted. 
A short business meeting of Somerville was also held at the 
same time. 

At meeting, First-day, the 23d inst., Dean Bond read a 
paper on ‘‘God Everywhere,’’ taking as a text the 139th 
Psalm. A, Hh. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—There have been two 
changes in the faculty of the school. Isadore Cropsey suc- 
ceeds Emma A. Carey as instructor in French, German, and 
music, and Elizabeth R. Cox has been appointed assistant in 
the primary department. The former is a graduate of the de- 
partment of music of Syracuse University, N. Y. For several 
years she has been teaching at the Conference Academy, 
Dover, Del. Elizabeth R. Cox is a member of last year’s 
graduating class at Abington. 

During the summer months a number of improvements 
and repairs have been made. The rooms in the girls’ wing of 
the building have been newly papered and the building has 
been put in good repair generally. It is probable that an in- 
firmary will be erected on the school grounds, but this may 
not be attempted until next summer. 

The outlook for the school yearis good. The local pat- 
ronage has greatly increased. At the opening, or shortly 
after, there were over four times as many new day pupils 
entered as were last year. 

A course in typewriting and stenography will again be 
offered at the school this year. This department has been 
under the charge of Frank D. Clifford, who formerly was in 
the employ of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT MILLVILLE.—The Friends’ School 
at Millville, Pa., is this year in charge of Rachel Knight, of 
Somerton, Philadelphia, who was an assistant teacher there 
last year. She is a graduate of George School, 1896, and of 
Swarthmore College, 1898. These are two assistants, this 
year. Harry Eves, who was the principal last year and 
previously, has a situation as teacher of manual training in 
New England. 
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Conferences, Associations, €te. 
MILLVILLE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
meeting-house, Eighth month 12. The usual period of silence 
preceded the reading of the second chapter of John, by the 
president, Charles Eves. The secretary read the minutes 
of previous meeting, followed by roll-call and responses. 

The discussion of the question, ‘‘ How shall we spend our 
First-days?’’ occupied the time allotted to the rendering of 
the literary program. Those participating were Sarah T. 
Eves, Margaret Eves, Reba E. Eves, Myra M. Eves, S. 
Jennie Kester, Loretta W. Eves, David Masters, H. W. Eves, 
Sarah P. Wilson, Florence I. Eves, Herbert Henrie, Mildred 
Eves, and oihers, showing a diversity of views and sugges- 
tions, and sincerity in expressing them. Sarah L. Eves gave 
Current Events, then adjourned. 

The Association met Ninth month 9. A portion of Scrip- 
ture was read by the president, followed by minutes and roll 
call. 

The literary program included reading from the Biography 
of Isaac T. Hopper, by Arthur C. Henrie. James Sands 
recited a beautiful poem, ‘‘ Writing my Name,’’ and Arminta 
Kitchen read ‘‘ The Need of First-day Schools and Young 
Friends’ Associations.'’ The question, ‘‘ Resolved, that store- 
keepers should label goods according to quality,’’ elicited 
discussion from Mary R. Eck, William Burgess, Sarah T. 
Eves, William Masters, Charles Eves, and Myra M. Eves. 
Methods for conducting routine business were spoken to by 
Sarah T. Eves, Jesse John, R. Anna Kester, S. Jennie Kester, 
William Burgess, Charles Eves, and Myra M. Eves. By 
request Dr. Rebecca Longshore of San Diego, Cal., addressed 
the Association. Adjourned to meet Tenth month 14. 

FRANCES M. EVEs, Cor. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Friends’ Association of Cornwall met 
at the home of Theodore Ketcham Ninth month 9. 

This being the meeting for the election of officers, Charles 
F. Seaman, president, and Baldwin F. Brown, secretary, 
were reappointed for three months. Lydia Cocks was ap- 
pointed treasurer for the same length of time. 

The main feature of the meeting was a paper by Eva 
Ketcham, in which it was lamented that our beliefs as a society 
are so generally misunderstood. The writer arranged some 
excellently proposed remedies. The reading of this paper 
was followed by an animated discussion. Mary Cocks read 
a very acceptable selection. After which sentiments were 
given and the meeting adjourned. 

BALDWIN F. Brown, Sec. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘‘SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND Byways”"” is the title of a book 
by Katharine Lee Bates, which The Macmillan Company, 
New York, have on press for early publication. It is a 
volume of travel, on the lines of Clifton Johnson's ‘‘ Among 
English Hedgerows.'’ The author went to Spain soon after 
the end of the war, and wandered through the land with her 
eyes open for the more out-of-the-way and characteristic 
scenes of country life. Her summer was spent in rough 
picturesque travel through the Basque Provinces, Old Castile, 
Asturias, and Galicia, and her book has an account of the 
medizval celebration of the feast of Santiago, which is of 
unusual interest. 

The illustrations are of many quaint country people and 
their customs, fiestas, carnivals, and beautiful examples of 
architecture. ~ 


It is announced that Thaddeus S. Kenderdine, of New- 
town, Pa., has been working for some time on a genealogy of 
the Kenderdine family. He will have the result of his labors 
published in book form at an early date. 


The vitality of our American classic writers is indicated by 
the variety of editions of their works, which must certainly 
find sale or the publishers would not put them forth as they 
do. Popular editions of Holmes and Aldrich are announced 
for early publication. These will contain respectively eight 
and seven volumes and will comprise the more important and 
notable efforts of the two authors. 


The London Atheneum, of the 8th instant, has an ex- 
tended review of President Sharpless’s two volumes of Penn- 
sylvania colonial history. Though not signed, it is, we be- 
lieve we may say with confidence, from the pen of John 
William Graham. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson has selected from his 
humerous writings those papers which he most values, and 
these will be grouped in a new ‘ Riverside Edition,’’ by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. This will contain seven vol- 
umes : ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,’’ ‘‘ Contemporaries,’’ ‘‘ Army 
Life in a Black Regiment,’’ ‘‘ Women and the Alphabet,’’ 
‘« Studies in Romance,’’ ‘‘ Outdoor Studies and Poems,’’ and 
‘* Studies in History and Letters.”’ 


One of the most interesting developments in recent 
American literature is the growth of that class of writings 
which belong to ‘‘ nature lore."’ The children of the present 
generation may well be accounted fortunate, for those of other 
generations did not have it; and that such books should be 
in every boy's and girl’s library hardly needs argument. 
Two excellent additions to this branch of literature are 
‘* Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,’’ by John Burroughs, and 
‘«The Woodpeckers,’’ by Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. Each 
Each volume is a collection of life-histories of the several 
members of well-defined natural history groups, written with 
scientific accuracy, but in a way to interest and instruct young 
people. 

Each volume is illustrated largely in color. The books 
are announced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for immediate 
publication. 


A new story of Tennyson is going the rounds of the 
English literary journals just now. A lady sitting next to 
him referred to his lines : 

Birds in the high hall garden 
When twilight was falling, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 

‘* Beautiful description,’’ said she, ‘‘ one can almost hear 
the nightingales singing.’’ ‘‘ Nonsense, madame,’’ retorted 
Tennyson, in his abrupt manner, ‘‘they were rooks—rooks.”’ 


Olive Garnett is the name of a young Englishwoman who 
has written some artistic and interesting stories of life in St. 
Petersburg, which have received so much attention at home as 
to lead to their publication now in this country, by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The title is ‘‘ Petersburg Tales.’’ The stories 
are four in number ; they relate to official and revolutionary 
life in the Russian capital, and are distinguished by sympathy 
with the people, and by the highest skill in their telling. 


F. Marion Crawford, who has been mainly known as a 
writer of fiction, has a strong preference for serious historical 
work, and has been giving much attention to the history of 
Italy, in whose capital he has so long made his home. He is 
now at Sorrento, putting the ‘‘ finishing touches’’ to his new 
book, ‘‘ The Rulers of the South.’’ It deals with Southern 
Italy and Sicily, under the different rulers who have held 
sway by turns in that country, from the first Greek settlers 
down to the accession of the house of Aragon. It will be 
issued by the Macmillan company. 


Reports from all over Bucks county indicate that the 
apple crop was nearly ruined by the wind storm of Wednes- 
day, September 12. Onlya small fraction of the fruit remains 
on the trees, and what promised to be a fairly good crop will 
be one of the poorest in years. Cider mills have been over- 
taxed since the storm.—[Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise. ] 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A SUBSCRIBER, sending us his subscription payment, says : 

‘«] would not know how to do without the INTELLIGENCER, 
for twice its cost. It has been a great help to me. I was 
much interested in the life of Benjamin Hallowell, as my 
father was one of his scholars, and I had heard him talk so 
much about him that it seemed as if he was an old friend. 
I was also interested in the discussion of birthright member- 
ship, for I would like to claim a birthright in the Society of 
Friends, as I have always tried to live according to the doc- 
trine of George Fox. Since I could first read, his life has been 
my study, and if I could have been where there was a meet- 
ing I should have joined long ago, but I have been so fixed 
that I could not. I would love to correspond with some 
Friend.”’ 

If any one of our readers would be willing to enter into 
correspondence with our subscriber above we will furnish his 
name and address. 


Elisha H. Walker and his family reached New York, on the 
White Star steamer Majestic, on the 20th instant. They had 
a rough passage for this season of the year, and the ship ar- 
rived some sixteen hours later than her usual time. 

Prof. Albert T. Mills, whose acquaintance many Friends 
were pleased to make at Chautauqua, is a son of Abel Mills, 
of Mt. Palatine, Ill., and is a member of the faculty of the 
University of North Dakota, at Fargo. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE JOURNAL OF GEORGE FOX. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THERE is a slight error in your article, (in the issue of Ninth 
month 1), in reference toGeorge Fox's Journal. The original 
is not in G. F.’s own handwriting ; it was dictated to Thomas 
Lower—who was the husband of oneof Margaret (Fell) Fox’s 
daughters—when George Fox was in prison at Worcester, in 
1675-6, and continued at Swarthmore Hall after his liberation 
from that imprisonment. George’s own handwriting rarely 
occurs in it. 

There is a good article, written by C. J. Spence, on the 
manuscript journal, in a little paper (of which only three 
numbers were issued), the Essayist and Friends’ Review ; it 
is in No. 1, the issue for First month, 1893. 

JoHN Wo. GRAHAM. 


Dalton Hall, Manchester, Eng. 





A QUESTION AS TO A WORD. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

I read with pleasure the piece of poetry, ‘‘ My Little Sweet- 
heart,’’ by Margaret E. Sangster, in your last issue. Whata 
fine writer she is! But why did she use the word ‘‘ believe”’ 
in the last line, making the line a foot too long? Why not 
‘*trust ’’ ? thus— 

‘‘Are worth more than gems and gold, for this true heart 
trusts in me.”’ 

Perhaps she thought the contiguity of ‘‘ true ’’ and ‘‘trust’’ 
objectionable, but it does not seem to me that would be as 


bad as the limp in the metre. ‘‘ Believes in me”’ is not so 
practical nor so strong as ‘‘ trusts in me,’’ I think. 
Philadelphia. READER. 


Jox1et, Illinois, has just completed what is said to be the 
finest and largest water power plantin the United States. The 
plant is equipped to deliver to manufactories, electric street 
railways, and municipal arc lamps 8,000 horse power every 
twenty-four hours. The water supply is obtained from the 
Chicago drainage canal. 


THE Pennsylvania State League of Republican Clubs, 
which has just concluded its annual session in Philadelphia, 
demanded in the resolutions adopted ‘‘thatall positions under 
the Federal Administration, paying $900 per annum, or less, 
be removed from the classified list of civil service.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE WORLD’S BURDEN. 


I AM weary of Earth, I am tired of life, 
I am ready and willing to enter my rest, 

To give up all trouble, contention, and strife, 
And lay me to rest where the wild-birds nest. 


’Tis a glorious world God has placed us in, 
If down-fallen man did not mar all his work, 
With his warring and fighting, defilement and sin, 
That spring from the evils that in his mind lurk. 


May the angel of peace resume her mild reign, 

And drive the war spirit to death and despair, 
And spare the poor soldiers from sickness and pain ; 
Give the strivers for liberty terms that are fair. 
Washington, D. C. Ep. SHOEMAKER. 


REPORT ON THE GALVESTON STORM. 


The following official report of the local Signal Service officers at 
Galveston of the coming of the great storm is of permanent interest. 


THE local office of the United States Weather Bureau 
received the first message in regard to the storm at 
four p.m. September 4. It was then moving north- 
ward over Cuba. Each day thereafter until the West 
India hurricane struck Galveston bulletins were 
posted by the United States Weather Bureau officials 
giving the progressive movements of the disturbance. 
On the 6th the tropical storm had moved up over 
southern Florida, thence it changed it course and 
moved westward in the Gulf, and was central off the 
Louisiana coast on the morning of the 7th, when 
northwest storm warnings were ordered up for Galves- 
ton. On the morning of the 8th the storm had 
increased in energy, and was still moving westward, 
and at 10.10 a. m. the northwest storm warnings were 
changed to northeast. Then was when the island 
was in apparent danger. The telephone at the 
United States Weather Bureau office was busy until 
the wires went down; many could not get the use of 
the telephone on account of the line being busy, and 
people came to the office in droves, inquiring about 
the weather. About the same time the following 
information was given to all alike: 

“The tropical storm is now in the Gulf, south or 
southeast of us; the winds will shift to the northeast 
and probably to the southeast by morning, increasing 
in energy. If you reside in low parts of the city 
move to higher grounds.”’ 

“ Prepare for the worst, which is yet to come,” 
were the only words of the Weather Bureau officials 
from morning until night, when no further information 
could be given out. 

The local forecast official and one observer stayed 
at the office throughout the entire storm. The local 
official and one observer were out taking tide observa- 
tions about 4a.m.on the 7th. Another observer 
left after he had sent the last telegram which could 
be gotten off, it being filed at Houston over the 
telephone wires about 4 p.m. Over half the city 
was covered with tide water by 3 p.m. One of the 
observers left for home at about 4 p. m., after he had 
done all he could, as telephone wires were then going 
down. The entire city was then covered with water 
from one to five feet deep. On his way home he 
saw hundreds of people, and he informed all he 
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could that the worst was still to come, and people 
who could not hear his voice on account of being 
quite a distance off he motioned to for them to go 
down town. The lowest barometer by observation 
was 28.53 inches at 8.10 p.m., but the barometer 
went slightly lower than this according to the 
barograph. 

The tide at about 8 p. m. stood from 6 to 15 feet 
deep throughout the city, with the wind blowing 
slightly over a hundred miles an hour. The highest 
wind velocity by the anemometer was ninety-six 
miles from the northeast at 5.15 p.m., and the 
extreme velocity was a hundred miles an hour at about 
that time. The anemometer blew down at this time, 
and the wind was still higher later, when it shifted to 
the east and southeast, when the observer estimates 
that it blew a gale of between 110 and 120 miles. 
There was an apparent tidal wave of from four to six 
feet about 8 p. m., when the wind shifted to the east 
and southeast that carried off many houses which 
had stood the tide up to that time. The observer 
believes from what records he has now that the 
hurricane moved inland from Galveston, going up 
the Brazos valley. It is believed that much damage 


has been done in the interior of the State by this 
storm. 


and heat in summer. But it has become an earnest 
helpfulness, which has stamped itself upon the very 
faces of the people. And after all one has heard of 
Russian brutality, it is interesting to note for one’s 
self the signs of gentleness which are to be found not 
only in these grave, bearded, patient faces, but in 
many little, unexpected ways. One hardly thinks of 
Russia without thinking of the “‘ knout.” Well, the 
Russian cabmen drive without whips, using only the 


end of their reins, and the reins finishin a mere bunch 
of ribbons. 


THE CALIFORNIA “BIG TREES.” 


Tue Department of Agriculture at Washington has 
issued a report on investigations of the big trees of 
California that brings out some interesting and new 
conclusions. It shows that the dimensions of the big 
trees are unequaled ; that their age makes them the 
oldest living things. They are described by the 
report as ‘“‘the grandest, largest, oldest, and most 
majestically graceful of trees’’ and ‘the scarcest of 
known tree species, with the extreme scientific value 
of being the best living representatives of a former 
geologic age.” 

The report says the bark of the big ‘tree often is 
two feet thick and almost non-combustible. ‘‘ The 
oldest specimens felled,” it says, “‘ are still sound at 
the heart and fungus is an enemy unknown to it. 
Yet the big trees apparently have not increased 
their range since the glacial epoch. They have only 
just managed to hold their own on the little strip of 
country where the climate is locally favorable.” 

Continuing, the report says: ‘“ The only grove 
now thoroughly safe from destruction is the Mariposa, 
and this is far from being the most interesting. 
Most of the other groves are either in process of or 
in danger of being logged. The very finest of all, 
the Calaveras Grove, with the biggest and tallest 
trees, the most uncontaminated surroundings and 
practically all the literary and scientific associations 
of the species connected with it, has been purchased 
recently by a lumberman, who came into full posses- 
sion on April 1, 1900. The Sequoia and General 
Grant National Parks, which are supposed to embrace 
and give security to a large part of the remaining big 
trees, are eaten into by a sawmill each, and by 
private timber claims amounting to total of 1,173 
acres. The rest of the scanty patches of big trees 
are in a fair way to disappear—in Calaveras, Tuolumne, 
Fresno, and Tulare counties they are now disappear- 
ing by the axe. In brief, the majority of the big 
trees of California, certainly the best of them, are 
owned by people who have every right, and in many 
cases every intention, to cut them into lumber.” 

The most recent investigations, according to the 
report, confirm the estimates that these giant trees 
probably live 5,000 years or more, though few of 
even the larger trees are more than half as old. The 
average rate of growth is estimated at one inch of 
diameter for every twelve years. The report also 
corroborates the statements of one authority who 
says that one tree on which he counted 4,000 rings, 
was undoubtedly in its prime, ‘‘ swaying in the Sierra 
winds when Christ walked the earth.” The report 


A GOOD WORD FOR’ RUSSIANS. 


Writing in the Saturday Review, London, Arthur Symons gives an 
idea of the Russians different from that which is often presented. 
To me, when I was in Russia, in the summer of 1897, 
Russia seemed the country of freedom. I was a for- 
eigner. I did not concern myself in questions either 
of politics or religion. I went at the time of the 
Medical Congress, and with a friend who was a mem- 
ber of that congress, so that I had certain advantages 
in my favor. After the stories I had heard of the 
Russian Custom House I was in some anxiety for the 
safety of my manuscripts. My bags were not even 
opened at the frontier. My friend was carrying a 
book by Edward Carpenter for Count Tolstoy, a book 
forbidden by the Russian censor, and the book 
reached Tolstoy in safety. I have never seen anything 
so orderly or discreet as the collection, examination, 
and return of passports at the railway station on the 
Russian frontier. Wherever I went, in Moscow and 
in St. Petersburg, I found, so far as I was concerned, 
a delightful absence of officialism. I could go where 
I liked, do as I pleased, was not expected every mo- 
ment to conform to some unknown regulation, as one 
is expected in Germany, for instance. The same 
freedom seemed to exist even among the natives. 
Peasants would clamber up against the windows of a 
royal palace, the coachman would turn to the Prince 
whom he was driving and light his cigarette from the 
cigarette of his master. 

And I think I never saw people so friendly with 
one another, except perhaps in Spain. And this 
friendliness in Russia goes somewhat further, becomes 
a more definitely helpful thing, than it does in Spain. 
No doubt it is partly due to the influence of the 
climate, to the necessary dependence of people upon 
each other in their struggle against cold in winter 
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states, among other things, as the result of the official 
investigations : 

‘The only place in the world where the big tree 
exists is in ten isolated groves on the west slope of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The species, however, 
represent a surviving prehistoric genus of trees once 
growing widely over the globe. The southern 
groves show some reproduction, through which there 
is hope of perpetuating these groves. In the 
northern groves the species hardly holds its own. 








A Lawyer’s Conscience Line. 
New York World. 
‘* ONE man in his time plays many parts,"’ 

As a lawyer, Mr. Stanley, of Kansas, defended a negro 
murderer, and after his sentence wrote to the Governor a 
strong indorsement of the negro’s application for a pardon. 
Now, as Gov. Stanley of Kansas, he has had to pass upon a 
new application for his old client’s pardon, and his own letter, 
written as a lawyer, has been laid before him. 

But he refuses to grant the pardon and says that as Gover- 
nor it is his right and duty to view the matter ‘‘in an entirely 
different light.’’ 

This raises the very interesting though by no means new 
question : In the code of legal ethics what does a client's fee 
buy and what does it leave unbought? 





Didn’t Call That Excusing. 


A LITTLE brown-eyed maid, no taller than the dinner-table, 
came to her mother with her apron wet down the front. 

‘Agnes! Agnes!’’ exclaimed the vexed mother, ‘' you 
have been to the water-cooler again when I told you not to go. 
I shall be obliged to punish you this time.’’ 

‘*No, mudder,’’ said the trembling little voice, ‘‘ you'll 
have to 'scuse me this time, ‘cause Lila was so sirsty she 
cried for a drink, and nobody was there to give it to her but 
me.”’ 

‘*Well, daughter, as it was for Lida’s sake you did it I 
will excuse you this time, but, you must not turn the spigot 
again, no matter who cries. Will you remember ?”’ 

The little one promised, her face all sunshine again, and 
the mother took her off fora dry apron. But that was only a 
small part of the mischief, and in the worry and fatigue of 
mopping up the water that had run over the pantry floor and 
collected dangerously near the flour barrel, the mother’s 
temper gave way. ‘‘I declare, Agnes!’’ she said, ‘* you 
are too much bother for anything! Why can't you learn to 
let things alone ?’’ 

Hearing no sound she looked up, and she will not soon 
forget the look of disappointment on the little face. ‘‘ Why, 
mudder,’’ said the baby, *‘I thought you said you would 
*scuse me. don't call this ’scusing me /’’—[The Evan- 
gelist. ] 


The Family Hero. 
New York Tribune. 


ALL the heroes are not in history nor at present wearing 
shoulder straps. The family hero never gets a mention, but 
he is none the less a hero for all that, and he may be seen on 
any Sunday, as he takes the little ones down to the beach to 
spend the day, his only holiday and day of leisure in the 
whole week. One of his class boarded the Brighton Beach 
train last Sunday with a whole flock of little ones. He was 
rather a pale and overworked looking hero, and one could 
tell in half a glance that he worked under gaslight all the 
week—doubtless somebody's not overpaid bookkeeper. He 
carried one baby in his arms and four more trailed along 
after him scattering like so many chickens whenever there 
was a suggestion of danger. 

It was easy to see that the mother had been working all 
the morning to get the little ones ready. Three of them 
were tiny boys in trousers, having legs about four inches in 
length, and sailor collars that concealed the jacket of white 


marseilles to which they were attached. Their hats were 
regular sailors, marked in gold letters on the front with the 
name of one of Uncle Sam’s gunboats. Their shoes had a 
Sunday shine and a Sunday squeak. Then there was a 
little girl, also spotless, with hair in beautiful curls, and fine 
ribbons flowing from all sections. 

The father of the little band marshalled his forces in fine 
shape, and he was almost red in the face by the time all 
were settled in the car. The family har.dkerchief protruded 
from his coat pocket, and his collar was melted, but he had 
the light of a holiday purpose in his eye that was not to be 
mistaken. It was easy to conjecture that the mother would 
follow later with a hamper of luncheon, and that they would 
all hands of them drag home at nightfall, soiled and weary. 
But the father was the leader, and he would go to his work 
the following morning with never a thought that he had not 
had a day of rest. A man doesn’t have to charge up San 
Juan Hill to be accounted a hero. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE proposal of Germany to the other ‘‘Allies’’ in China, 
that the surrender of persons considered guilty of the attacks 
on missionaries and others be demanded before negotiations 
for peace can begin, has been declined by the United States 
Government. Notes to that effect were sent out on the 2Ist 
instant, it being the result of conclusions reached at a Cabinet 
meeting. It was also stated that the ‘‘ prima facie ’’ authority 
of Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang to negotiate for peace 
would be recognized by the United States, and that Minister 
Conger would be directed to confer with them in opening 
preliminary negotiations. Ina letter to Russia it Was stated 
that the Government had no present intention to withdraw its 
legation from Peking, but announcements made by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy imply an intention to withdraw the United 
States troops now there, excepting perhaps a small force, to 
guard the Legation. 

THE English Government, it is now announced, has re- 
plied to the German Government in nearly the same terms as 
the United States. The leading London newspapers are gen- 
erally dissatisfied with this course, desiring to see more ‘‘se- 
vere’’ measures adopted, such as the German proposal. 

Orders were issued on the 25th that nearly all the United 
States troops be withdrawn from China, and sent to support 
Gen. McArthur in the Philippines. Those remaining at 
Peking will be a ‘‘ Legation guard.’’ 

THE strike of the miners in the anthracite coal region of 
Pennsylvania has continued. The number of men ‘‘out”’ 
has increased up to this time. On the 21st inst. at Shenan- 
doah, in Schuylkill county, a sheriff's posse fired into a crowd 
of persons, killing a man, and wounding several persons, in- 
cluding a little girl. Governor Stone directed three regiments 
and a battery of State militia to go to the neighborhood, and 
they arrived on the 22d. John Mitchell, President of the 
United Mine Workers, who is directing the strike, has an- 
nounced that his organization will not demand ‘‘ recognition,’’ 
if all the operators will agree to arbitrate the trouble with their 
own men, at one time, and in one place, so that a common 
conclusion may be reached. 

G. B. MARKLE & Co., the coal operators at Jeddo, made 
reply to their men’s proposals, on the 25th inst. They refuse 
any increase of wages, but concede some other points, in- 
cluding semi-monthly payment of wages. The reply is said 
to be ‘‘disappointing’’ to the men. President Mitchell, of 
the United Mine Workers, claimed on the 25th that the num- 
ber of men who had struck was increased, and this appeared 
to be the case. The miners resent the bringing in of the 
troops, and this step has apparently tended to intensify the 
strike movement. 

A REPORT from the ‘‘ Civil Commission,’’ now in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, headed by Judge W. H. Taft, was made pub- 
lic at Washington on the Igthinstant. It seems that it was 
sent by cable, upon the urgent request of the Secretary of 
War, several weeks ago, (dated at Manila August 21), but 
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was not published until now. It was chiefly composed of 
general statements that the Islands were being pacified, and 
presented nothing new or important. On the day of its pub- 
lication in the newspapers, 21st inst., despatches from Manila 
announced the increased resistance of the Filipinos, and that 
a fight had taken place between them and a detachment of 
United States troops, in which the latter lost 12 killed, 26 
wounded, and 5 missing. 

Ir is now found that the members of the ‘‘ Constitutional 
Convention,’’ chosen at the recent election in Cuba, are nearly 
or quite all strongly opposed to a continuance of the Ameri- 
can armed control, and will demand the independence of the 
island. They particularly resent the reservations made by 
the President, when the Convention was authorized to be held, 
keeping in his control the relations of Cuba with foreign gov- 
ernments—in other words, limiting independence. 


‘* MANIFESTOES *’ have been issued by the party leaders in | 


England, referring to the approaching elections. The war in 
South Africa is the chief theme, but the liberals acquiesce in 


the ‘‘ accomplished fact’ of the annexation of the two repub- | 


lics. Sir William Harcourt (Lib.) says he has not changed | of her family say her condition is not alarming. She is 80 


his opinion that the needed reforms (in the Transvaal) might 
have been attained without war. ‘‘ The result of the Govern- 
ment’s policy,’’ he says, ‘‘is that we are now the best hated 


country in the world,’’ and burdened with increased debt and | 


taxation. He estimates the cost of the war at £100,000,000 
—five hundred millions of dollars. Sir Henry Campbell- 


Bannerman (Lib.) says the war might have been avoided, and | 
points out that there has been a series of difficulties and | 


critical situations all over the world since the present Govern- 
ment came into office. John Morley (Lib.) says the work of 
uniting the English and Dutch elements in South Africa has 
been undone, ‘‘and not even in Ireland has the difficult race 
problem been more miserably mishandled.’ 


THE ‘‘ manifesto '’ of Lord Salisbury, the head of the pres- 
ent English Ministry, says there should be a strong majority 
in the House of Cor- mons, sympathetic with the Government, 
‘*as the only means of convincing the inhabitants of the con- 
quered South African territories’’ of the futility of ‘‘ further 
resistance or agitation.’’ It will depend on their conduct, he 
says, ‘‘ how long an interval is to elapse before their full po- 
sition as a British colony is attained.’’ He says the ‘* bril- 
liant success of Lo 1 Roberts's army *’ must not obscure the 
imperfections in the English military system, and that 
remedy of these is an ‘‘ urgent duty.”’ 





NEWS NOTES. 


THE inheritance tax on the estate of the late Collis P. 
Huntington, president of the Southern Pacific railroad, is ex- 
pected to amount to more than $100,000. 


Dr. NANSEN and the Duke of Abruzzi, according to a 
despatch from Christiania, Norway, have agreed to undertake 
a joint expedition into the North Polar regions. 


THE report of Alexis E. Frye, superintendent of Cuban 
schools, shows that there are 3,313 schools in operation in the 
islands, with 3,353 teachers and 143,120 pupils. 

At Mansfield, Ohio, on the 23d instant, two ‘‘elders'’ of 
the sect called ‘‘ Dowieites'’ were seized by a mob, stripped, 
‘‘tarred’’ and ‘‘ paraded about the city.’ (This was not in 
China, but Ohio.) : 

MANY cotton mills in the South are running on half time, 
on account of the high price of raw cotton. The mills in 
New England, especially at Fall River, have extended the 
period of suspension for the same reason. 

SusAN B. ANTHONY has been reported quite ill at her 
home in Rochester, N. Y. She suffered a collapse early last 
week, and has been confined to her room since. Members 


years old. 


FLoops in Texas following heavy rains have caused loss 
of lifeand much damage. Several lives are reported lost near 
Fort Worth, and within a radius of one hundred miles of 
Dallas it is estimated that the damage will amount to 
$2,000,000. 

VERY heavy rainfall has occurred in northern India. A 
dispatch on the 21st says it had not ceased for four days. 
Half the city of Calcutta was submerged, and many houses 
had collapsed. It was estimated that thirty-five inches of 
rain had fallen in Calcutta. 


IT is stated that the speech of United States Senator 
Beveridge, of Indiana, in which he declared the purpose of 
the United States to hold the Philippine Islands, because of 
their commercial value, was printed as a party campaign 
document, but was withheld, and the edition, 200,000 copies, 
destroyed. 


A DISPATCH from Manila, on the 23d instant, says there 
has been ‘‘a general revival of hostilities’? in the island of 
Luzon, the result of ‘‘a systematic reorganization’’ of the 
Filipino forces, which has been going on for three months. 
Two prisoners released by the Filipinos state that so far as 
they could see, ‘‘ the morale and spirit of the insurgents have 
been little diminished by reverses.’’ 


—— Paw * interests influence our opinions. NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS | 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
ANCHOR ) 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 


JEWETT 


Pittsburgh | 


} cincionae. | and so-called White Leads may be- 


lieve their mixtures are the best because it 


LOW-RATE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TRIPS 


| The manufacturers of Mixed Paints VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


October 4 and 18 are the remaining dates for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s popular 
ten-day excursions to Niagara Falls, from Phila- 


delphia, Baltimore, and Washington. Special 
train will leave Washington 8 a. m., Baltimore 


New vo. | is greatly to their interest to do so. We | 9.058.m. 


Special train will leave Philadelphia at 


i believe that Pure White Lead is the best | * ‘tua: 


UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 


St. Louis 


Round-trip tickets will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 


} coicage Paint and our belief is confirmed by hun- all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 


from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster ; 


dreds of years of use, and the experience 2.90 Sum Alesse end Hentbag; 96.90 


from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport ; and at proportionate rates from 


aoadialad of practical painters everywhere. other points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, 


JOHN T. LEWIS ¢ 5208 CO 


Cleveland. 


—— ee FREE For colors use National Lead Company's Pure wane 
Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily . ; od 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- ing trains, stop-over privileges, and further 


Salem, Mass. 


Palmyra, New Brunswick, and principal inter- 
mediate stations. 
For descriptive pamphlet, time of connect- 


cORNELL ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “Uncle Sam's Ex- information apply to nearest ticket agent, or 


XENTUCEY 
Louisville. 


Buffalo. perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 


Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, — 





FRIENDS’ 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Fallowfield, on First-day, Tenth 
month 14. To convene at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Oscar F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,*A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Birmingham, on First-day, Tenth 


month 7, 1900, at 3 p. m. 
Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,*The annual meeting of Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, (Room 
No. 1), on Sixth-day evening Tenth month 12, 
1900, commencing at 8 o’ clock. 

First-day Schools belonging to the Union are 
requested to send delegates and reports, and all 
interested Friends are cordially invited to attend. 

ROBERT PEARSON, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows : 
Farmington H. Y. M., N. Y. 
Western, London Grove, Pa. 
Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa. 
Concord, Darby, Pa. 
Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Easton and Granville H. Y. M. at 
Easton, N. Y. 


22. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows : 

6. Birmingham, Pa., 3 p. m. 

20. Chestnut Ridge, Pa., 3 p. m. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’'s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Goshen, Chester Co., Pa., on 
First-day, Ninth month 30, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,*A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be 
held in the meeting-house at Yardley, Bucks 
Co., Pa., on First-day Ninth month 30, 1900, 
at 3 p. m. 

The meeting will be addressed by Francis H. 
Green. Subject: Three Looks for the Philan- 
thropic Worker. 

All interested are respectfully invited to 
attend. 

On behalf of Committee. 

SusANNA RIcu, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held at Medford, N. J., Ninth month 29, 
at 10 a. m. 

RoBert T. EvANs, 
Mary B. CoLtins, 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Ninth month as follows: 

NINTH MONTH: 
30. Deer Creek, Md. 
TENTH MONTH: 
7- Woodlawn, Va. 
JouHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


*,.* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 
NINTH MONTH: 

29. Scipio Q. M., Scipio N. Y. 


} Clerks. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches have made 
———— as follows: 

INTH MONTH: 

30. Valley, toa. m. 

TENTH MONTH: 

14. Appointed, Radnor, 3 p. m. 

21. Reading, 10.30 a. m. 

28. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 

11. Haverford, 10 a. m. 

25. Merion, 10 30 a. m. 

AQUILLA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


aa SAVE Your FUEL 
uoivg THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST @2.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet on economy in heating 


= bomes. 
Cr ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
38 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. ¥_ 


TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


LOW-RATE EXCUKSIONS TO MAUCH CHUNK AND 
THE SW: TCHBACK VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
arranged for its annual personally-conducted 
autumnal excursions to the ‘“‘ Switchback ’’ on 
Thurdays, October 4, 11, and 18. A special 
train will be run on the following schedule, and 
excursion tickets, including ride over the 
famous Switchback Railroad, will be sold at 
rates quoted :— 

Rate. 
7-34am. $2.50 
“2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.25 

2.25 


Train leaves. 
Philadelphia (Broad Street) . 
Powelton Avenue . ‘ 
Ridge Avenue . : 
Germantown Junction . 
Frankford . 
(OO AS 
Holmesburg Junction . 
Torresdale . — 
Bristol . Si eee 
Trenton (Clinton Street) . 
Trenton ( Warren Street) . 


Side trip to Glen Onoko and return, 15 cents. 

Children between the ages of 5 and 12 years, 
half rate. 

Connection will be made at Germantown 
Junction with train leaving Chestnut Hill at 
7.20 a. m. 

Returning, special train will leave Glen 
Onoko at 5.15 p.m. and Mauch Chunk at 
5.30 p. m., giving ample time for the enjoyment 
of the beauties of the ‘Switzerland of America.’ 
Standard equipment will be used in making up 
the train, which will be run via Belvidere 
Division, traversing the beautiful Valley of the 
Upper Delaware to Easton, and thence via the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad to Mauch Chunk, 


AN AUTUMN OUTING. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, NATURAL BRIDGE, RICH- 
MOND, OLD POINT COMFORT, AND 
WASHINGTON, 


A nine-day personally-conducted tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Battle- 
field of Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and 
Washington will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia in a special train of Pullman cars on 
Tuesday, October 9. The party will be in 
charge of a tourist agent and an experienced 
ch nm. A whole day will be spent on the 
Battlefield of Gettysburg, a carriage drive with 
lectures by an able guide being included in the 
ticket. Ample time will be allowed at Luray 
and Natural Bridge to view the wondrous 
natural formations. Sunday, October 14, will 
be spent at Old Point Comfort. At Richmond 
and Washington opportunities will be presented 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ili 


ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys ; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog ? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “ Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsstu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


to visit all the points of interest under intelli- 
gent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary 
expenses, is $65 from New York, $63 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents, 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 
4 Court Street, or Pennsylvania Annex, foot 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


WE CARRY THE BEST TEAS 


LBS. OF FINE BLENDED 
TEA DELIVERED FOR 


Wm. S. Ingram, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Sweps Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


$2:50 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 

ATTORNEEAT-LAS ae 

. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFIcEs : { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


GEORGE B. Cock, STENOGRAPHER, 
Room 719, Girard Building, 
N. E. cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
Telephone 3-56-53 D. 





iv 





FRIEN DS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 








J. T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Because of the low rates 


O KLAHOMA. .; interest and scarcity of 


desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 


tained. For information address, 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 


Interest allowed on 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


LRP LIPO IO tS 


French Flannels 


FOR WAISTS 


FL -ANNEL Waists to wear with the 

stylish tailor-made suits and 
skirts promise to be more in favor 
this Autumn and Winter, than ever 
before. Our assortments include all 
the newest effects in fancy figures, 
stripes and plain colors. 

FRENCH FLANNELS : 

Fine quality, in a full line of staple 
and new plain colors—so cents a 
yard. 

Finest quality, in all the most de- 
sirable plain colors—65 cents a yard. 

Printed designs in stripes, dots and 
figures in the newest color combina- 
tions—75 cents a yard. 

Plain colors, embroidered with silk, 
in dots and fancy designs—85 cents 
a yard. 

A direct importation; silk-embroid- 
ered designs, many of which cannot 
be found elsewhere—$1.00 a yard. 


Included in this display are many 
styles suitable for making the prettiest 
school dresses and petticoats for 
girls, and house gowns, kimonas, 
dressing sacques and petticoats for 
women. 


Samples sent 


Orders promptly 


and Mail 
and accurately filled. 


upon request, 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Prt Ved a Wed Ved S GRAVIDA AEA IA eA RANI ed a Ted hE TEI PERRI LURE OA NU a tet shel ste 
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| The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committeé, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. waren. BROWN; Vice President and Actuar 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Defartnost, OSE ASHBROOKE;; Trust Officer, 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, ON TOWNSEND. Assistant Actuary, 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TR rae Rent WALTER BORTON. 





ROB: 


AVID 


Merchants’ ' Trust Raeane, é 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. ‘Where t Locate? 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CA. ITAL eat) ) WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
URPLUS TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 


Railroad, 
the Great Central Southern Trunkline, 


-IN.. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA 


WHERE 





ene 00 | 
250,000; 
38,026.39 | 
Interest allowed on Deposies. Titles to Real Estate | 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- | 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- | 
ministrators ind others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


josEes | B, RHOADS, President. 
jo LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


. Botton WInNPENNY, 
arren G. GrirFITH, 
Samugc Bancrort, Jr, 
Epwarp G. McCo.uin, 
Avrrep |. Puituirs. 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, Frank W. Pavt, 
Epvcar Dupvey Faries. 


Nicuotas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. RuHoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
Homas R. GILL, 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major’ 
(oment 


Remember 
MAJOR'’'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT 


"PHILADELPHIA & READING RALLNAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE 

NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED 

HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 


Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money ’”’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STCCKRAISING IN THE GuIF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WI1L MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don’t delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Scenic 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


Royal Reading Route 
ATLANTIC CITY. 


AND COMFORT. 
SPER. 


to 
CLEANLINESS» 


PB 
"Matin o98 


~TEKUNST, 
E ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


- — kdb * 

Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 

LIGENCER, when answering Adver- | 

tisements in it. This is of value to | Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
us and to the advertisers. | 





